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for bigger and better job 
opportunities 
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the sort of people you want to employ — read the Globe and Mail. 
That’s why an ad in the Globe and Mail finds your staff -faster 
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EDITORIALS 


A Code of Ethics 


by C. P. Chaston 


A group, calling themselves the 
“Ethical Practices Work Group” of 
the Society for Personnel Adminis- 
tration, has recently come up with 
the following suggested “Code of 


OUR SECOND GUEST 
EDITORIAL WRITER 


C. P. Chaston — Phil Chaston, one 
of the most active members of PAT 
and an associate editor of our Jour- 
nal, is Shell Oil Company's Person- 
nel Manager Canada. 

Born in Maple Creek, Sask., Phil 
grew up in Victoria, B.C. He joined 
Shell as a clerk in 1928, becoming 
Credit Manager B.C. in 1935. An 
RCAF officer in Second World War, 
he returned to Shell in 1945 as 
Manager Marketing Service. Next 
year he was Personnel Manager 
B.C. and in 1949 he moved to To- 
ronto as Manager Industrial Rela- 
tions Canada. He took his present 
position in 1958. 

In British Columbia he was presi- 
dent of the Canadian Credit Men’s 
Trust Association (B.C. Division), 
the Personnel Association of British 
Columbia, and the Medical Services 
Association. In Toronto he was Presi- 
dent PAT in 1956-57 and Secretary 
Treasurer in 1955-56; member Re- 
gional Advisory Committee, Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission 
1956-57; he is a member of C.M.A. 
(Ontario branch) and active in St. 
Luke’s Anglican Church, where he 
was People’s Warden 1954-56, Chair- 
man Sidesmen’s Association 1958 and 
Chairman Advisory Council 1954-56. 

Phil likes to work around the 
home at gardening, woodworking 


Ethics for Personnel Administra- 
tion”. 

“Personnel administration is the 
art of acquiring, developing, and 
maintaining a competent work- 
force in such a manner as to ac- 
complish with maximum efficiency 
and economy the functions and 
objectives of the organization. 

Those in personnel administra- 
tion are pledged: 

To be ever mindful of human 
dignity in all relationships and 
personnel decisions; 

To be guided in all actions by 
integrity and a conscious regard 
for the common interest; 

To accomplish the responsibili- 
ties and authorities of office with- 
out thought or appearance of per- 
sonal gain; 

To conduct the personnel func- 
tion so as to recognize merit with- 
out favor to individuals or groups, 
and in such a manner that will 
secure employee confidence and 
management support; 

To recognize fully the relation- 
ships of the work situation, the 
human being, and society; 

To encourage programs which 
will stimulate the workforce in 
improving efficiency; 

To assist both management and 
employees in the development of 





(he modestly grades himself as a 
wood-butcher) and at his summer 
cottage at Muskoka. He has three 
grown children — Daphne, married 
and living in Toronto; Peter, a log- 
scaler in B.C. Forest Service, Van- 
couver, and Judy, a dental nurse 
living at home. 
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each employee's potential and as- 
signment to tasks for which he 
is best suited; 


To improve employee know- 
ledge of the purposes, policies, 
and programs of the organization 
and to provide effective means for 
employee contribution to the 
operations of the organization; 
To be candid and _ forthright 
with management concerning its 
responsibilities to employees and 
with employees concerning their 
performance and services to the 
organization; 

To seek objective solutions to 
employee and management prob- 
lems having personnel implica- 
tions; 

To treat as confidential, infor- 
mation received in trust.” 

I suppose most of us at one time 
or another have struggled with try- 
ing to put on paper some of the 





through the usual channels. 


temporary female staff. 


WA 5-3451 
Toronto 
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PERSONNEL MANAGERS. 
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Because capable girls are registering with us, Personnel 
Managers can rely on our Placement Service. They find 
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principles which we have felt over 
the years are inherent in the prac- 
tices of personnel administration. In 
doing this, in the writer’s experience, 
the essential problem — and so far 
an unsolved one — is to get at the 
heart of the matter without sound- 
ing ponderous, or appearing to be 
a “do gooder” or emanating an 
“holier than thou” attitude. Be- 
cause of the uncertainties of the 
field, I like to think that most of 
us are reasonably humble, are rather 
inclined to consider that in general 
our failures have over-ridden our 
successes, and have some reserva- 
tions about being able to live up to 
a high-sounding code! 


Thus, to me there are very many 
loopholes in the suggested list of 
ethics quoted above. In the first 
place, I think many of us feel that 
our greatest usefulness is in work- 
ing directly with all levels of man- 
agement and not at all, except in 


When quality counts, telephone us for permanent or 


JA 9-4244 
Hamiltoa 


MASSEY- FERGUSON 
IMPROVE CATERING 
FACILITIES WITH VENDOMATIC 


Good food— fast, dependable service 
and no problems... that’s the consen- 
susat Massey-Ferguson Limited. The 
changeto automatic vending has been 
so successful management plans to 
change over completely to this 
system. 

HERE ARE THE REASONS 


1 Food catering is no longer a com- 
pany problem. The complete 
operating and financing are the 
responsibility of the vending equip- 
ment operator (in this case Baker 
Vending Services Limited). 

2 Production time is saved. Faster 
service means no more line-ups for 
food. 

3 Wide selection of choice foods 
and beverages. 

4 Hot foods are piping hot—cold 
foods are ice cold. 


5 Purchaser is only person to handle 
food. 


Everyone at Massey-Ferguson likes 
Vendomatic equipment and the prin- 
ciples of automatic vending. The 
proof: The per capita food sales have 
increased four times. 


For more information, contact 


VENDOMATIC LIMITED 


59 Torbarrie Road, Downsview, Ont. 
3930 Courtrai Street, Montreal, P.Q. 


The Vend 
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vices, Toronto, 











very remote incidents, directly with 
employees. Secondly, there is no 
mention of our playing the role of 
what Urwick likes to call “an uncle” 
— a sounding board to management 
wherein the impartiality of the per- 
sonnel man is his major reason for 
playing this role. 

Perhaps, too, we might use our 
time more profitably in trying, first, 
to aid management in evolving a 
set of basic principles to which the 
whole company, as a_ corporate 
citizen, might attempt to adhere 
(see Stewart Thompson’s article in 
this issue). 

Perhaps the Personnel and Indus- 
trial Relations Journal, with its wide 
membership, might well attempt to 
act as a forum to collect and dis- 
cuss a cross-section of suggestions 
which might move toward round- 
ing out and polishing up their 
various ideas about the ethics, not 
only of “a corporate citizen” but 
the Personnel man and the Indus- 
trial Relations man or Labor Rela- 
tions man as well; this latter would 
appear to me to be in a secondary 
position. 

The invitation is therefore extend- 
ed and we will undertake to cor- 
relate and publish, for further dis- 
cussion, suggestions which any of 
you care to put forward. 


MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT 
RESEARCH BY THOMPSON 
Professor Walter Thompson of 

Western’s School of Business Ad- 

ministration reports that he is mak- 

ing some progress in his research 
into the ingredients of sound train- 
ing for management development. 

His first article on the subject, “Ob- 

jectives for Management Training”, 

appeared in the Winter, 1958, issue 
of the Business Quarterly. 

Prof. Thompson is most interested 
in getting in touch with some senior 
personnel and _ industrial relations 





people in Canada as he is ready to 
send out a questionnaire. The editor 
of the Journal has suggested some 
names. If yours is one, we hope you 
will assist this worthwhile research 
project by responding promptly. 

By the way, Western’s manage- 
ment training course this year runs 
from August 3 to Sept. 4. 





NEW ROOTS IN 
CANADIAN SOIL 

A number of business firms, in- 
cluding the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, The Bank of Montreal, and 
Molson’s Brewery, have found an 
interesting book for members of 
their staff who are working with 
immigrants. This is a publication of 
the Canadian Citizenship Council 
entitled “New Roots in Canadian 
Soil”. 

We have just received a copy of 
this publication from John P. Kidd, 
executive director of the Council, 
and are happy to draw the attention 
of the personnel people across Can- 
ada to its existence. 

There is an attempt made in the 
book, which is 66 pages in length, 
to give an authorative account of 
the rather complex process of ad- 
justment through which immigrants 
must travel in becoming members 
of our Canadian society. This is 
done very capably in every day lan- 
guage by Mr. Kidd himself. 

We are sure the booklet will be 
found of considerable help to per- 
sonnel people at various levels. It 
can be secured from the Council 
at 180 Bay Street, Ottawa. Price 
is 50¢. 


PROFIT SHARING 
Gaston Cholette, M.Sc. SOC. (La- 
val) wrote his doctor’s thesis at the 
University of Paris in 1958 on profit 
sharing in the United States. 
Laval’s quarterly review “Indus- 


trial Relations”, edited by Abbe 
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Gerard Dion, printed part of the 
thesis in the January issue. 

Mr. Cholette does not see profit 
sharing as becoming an overwhelm- 
ing practice in American industry. 

“It seems probable that profit 
sharing will develop in the future,” 
he says, “because most of the com- 
panies which have put a plan into 
effect are satisfied with it. One of 
the most comprehensive surveys 
made lately has shown that, out 
of 300 companies covered, 96 of 
them think that their experience has 
been a very great success, while 136 
others think that it has been success- 
ful. So more than three quarters 
of the companies feel that their 
profit sharing venture has been a 
success. 

“It is not likely, however, that 
profit sharing will ever be an over- 
whelming practice in American in- 
dustry. One of the main reasons is 
that the labor unions have tradition- 
ally either been indifferent to or 
opposed to it. Some recent facts do 
suggest, however, that this attitude 
may not be uniform in the future.” 


LAVAL’S FOURTEENTH 
CONGRESS 

Anybody who can manage to 
be in Quebec City April 20 and 
21 will enjoy attendance at the 
Fourteenth Annual Industrial Rela- 
tions Congress organized by Laval’s 
Industrial Relations Department. 

The theme this year is “Fringe 
benefits and their implications for 
the company, the workmen, and the 
economy generally”. 

Abbe Gerard Dion is a regular 
attendant at the Toronto conference 
and will be happy to see any of his 
friends from the rest of Canada 
at his conference. 

Abbe Dion is to be commended 
for the high quality he maintains not 
only in the conferences, but in the 
quarterly review “Industrial Rela- 
tions” which he edits. The latest 
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issue runs to 176 pages and is tre- 
mendously interesting. Everyone 
who has dealings with Quebec labor 
should read the article “Unemploy- 
ment and our Responsibilities as 
Christians” by Cardinal Paul-Emile 
Leger. 


Letters 


RIGHT TO WORK 
Dear Sir: 

In the January 1959 issue of the 
Journal you published an Editorial 
entitled “Right to Work Laws Not 
for Us”. I am not going to com- 
ment on the relevancy of such an 
editorial in the Journal, nor on what 
appeared to me, and others who 
have read it, some bias (by innu- 
endo) toward the organized labor 
viewpoint on this controversial is- 
sue. 

I do wish to register a strong 
criticism on the two concluding 
paragraphs, however. They read as 
follows: 

“This experience prompts person- 
nel men to bet strongly against the 
success of right to work legislation 
in Canada. There has been a small 
movement in that direction here. 

“In Ontario a private public re- 
lations firm is trying to drum up 
backing for the idea without much 
success. The big business groups are 
staying away from it.” 

I wonder which personnel men 
did this “betting”? You may have 
noted that the Select Committee 
of the Ontario Legislature in its re- 
cent report recommended a change 
in the law involving the “right to 
work”, despite expulsion from mem- 
bership in a union. This recom- 
mendation falls far short of what 
many thoughtful personnel people 
think is necessary but it is a step 
in the right direction. 

To say that big business groups 
are staying away from “it” is also 
misleading and indeed incorrect. I 
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Employees feel better, think better, work better 
when their daily meals are well balanced, nour- 
ishing and pleasing to eye and appetite. 


Because of this, Industrial Food Services are 
continually being chosen by leading industries 
and institutions to organize their kitchen and 
dining room facilities in every detail. 


Our many years of experience 
enables us to buy skillfully and re- 
duce costs. We advise and plan 
kitchen and dining room installa- 
tions . . . and create low cost 
menus, carefully planned and pre- 
pared by culinary experts to pro- 
vide the utmost in eating enjoy- 
ment, high energy and food value. 


Let us know your needs and 
present facilities. We would 
be glad to advise you any- 
time, without obligation. 


INDUSTRIAL FOOD SERVICES 


A Division of Canadian Food Products Sales Limited 
67 WALKER AVENUE, TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Ottawa - Hamilton - London - Windsor 
Winnipeg - Calgary - Edmonton 


Montreal 








am afraid your editorial writer is 
both very inadequately informed on 
the views of business organizations 
and does not appreciate the issues 
involved in the “right to work” idea, 
especially the distinction between 
the problem in Canada and in the 
United States. 


First of all, your editorial writer 
and your readers should be well 
informed about the issue in view of 
the two-part article on the subject 
(Union Security Clauses and the 
Right to Work) which you ran last 
year. The “right to work” issue is 
far different in the United States 
than here. There, the Taft-Hartley 
Act clearly makes ineffective any 
compulsory union provision in a col- 
lective agreement except payment 
of dues. In other words, an em- 
ployer may not discharge or other- 
wise discriminate against an em- 
ployee as the result of expulsion 
from, or denial of admittance to, 
a union for any reason other than 
failure to pay or tender the regular 
monthly union dues, notwithstand- 
ing anything contained in the agree- 
ment, e.g. even a tight closed shop 
clause. In the U.S., therefore, with 
respect to industries covered by the 
Taft-Hartley Act (which includes 
probably 75 per cent of commer- 
cial and industrial employees), the 
only compulsion permitted is com- 
pulsory dues payments. 

The whole issue, therefore, in the 
U.S. on “right to work” is that at 
the state level, relief is being sought 
even from this compulsion. In 
Canada, however, there is no pro- 
tection in the law against denial of 
admittance to or expulsion from the 
union, no matter how arbitrary, un- 
just or capricious such exclusion may 
be. 

The Canadian Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation in its briefs to the Select 
Committee of the Ontario Legis- 
lature and to the Federal Minister 
of Labor made a considerable issue 
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of the right to work despite ex- 
pulsion from a union. The C.M.A. 
did not ask for anything more than 
something similar to the minimum 
protection provided in the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Specifically it did not 
ask for prohibition of compulsory 
union dues deductions as are the 
present proponents of “right to 
work” laws in the U.S. 


Even in Canada, however, two 
very responsible “business groups,” 
the Canadian Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Toronto Board of 
Trade, have in their submissions 
asked the government to prohibit 
any form of union compulsion in 
collective agreements, including 
compulsory check-off. 

In the light of this evidence I 
think you will see that the editorial 
contained a serious factual error. 

The problem of compulsory union 
membership is a very important is- 
sue not only to management but to 
the public and union members 
themselves, involving, as it does, a 
serious infringement of human 
rights and an unconscionable means 
whereby unions can extend their 
monopoly power. Many thoughtful 
and respected Personnel Associa- 
tion members were personally in- 
volved in the preparation and pre- 
sentation of these briefs and it is 
somewhat disappointing that their 
own professional journal should con- 
tain such an error in fact and a 
fairly transparent imputation that 
the “right to work” issue is to be 
“pooh-poohed” or written off as a 
project of “cranks”. 

It is one thing for the propagan- 
dists of the Canadian Congress of 
Labor to confuse and misrepresent 
the “right to work” issue, but quite 
another thing for a management 
journal to do so. 


Yours very truly, 
Canadian Industries Limited 
F. C, Burnet 
Industrial Relations Manager 








































NEED A BOOK ON PERSONNEL 


Dear Rae: 


For some time now I have be- 
lieved that there is a need, which I 
think others will agree exists, for 
a book on Personnel and Industrial 
Relations problems and practices of 
Canadian origin and identification. 
Apart from a book on Career Plan- 
ning and Development by Clare 
Fraser, which I believe is still in 
the mill, I do not know of anyone 
writing or planning to write such 
a book. 

Under the heading of long range 
planning I have suggested to Jim 
Perry that this might well be a 
worthwhile activity for the Personnel 
Association of Toronto. We have 
some men in our membership who 
might contribute a chapter or two 
in addition to persons such as Jim 
Cameron and Rex Complin to name 
only two. It seems a shame to me 
that there is a Canadian book on 
Public Relations but none on Em- 
ployee Relations. Recently, too, the 
Toronto Chapter of the American 
Marketing Association co-sponsored 
the publication of a book called 
“Marketing in Canada”. What 
about Personnel Administration and 
Industrial Relations in Canada? 


Let us take a serious look in the 
short term at sponsoring such a pub- 
lication in the long term, if you and 
the others agree that there is a need 
for it. It would be an invaluable 
guide, it seems to me, both to those 
studying and seeking to enter the 
field and those already active in it 
who, I make bold to add, may not 
“have learned all there is to learn”. 


E. F. L. Henry, 
Manager, 

Industrial Relations 
Department, 

Canadian Manufacturers 
Association. 











EDITOR’S REPLY 
Dear Floyd: 


The need is certainly there for 
a book such as you describe. I am 
wondering about the potential mar- 
ket for it. Certainly, there would be 
a couple of thousand personnel peo- 
ple and a few hundred managers of 
firms too small for personnel de- 
partments. In addition, there would 
probably be distribution among pub- 
lic libraries and business libraries. 
Some captains of industry perhaps 
would also buy it. However, I don’t 
see more than a sale of 5,000 for 
the book in the first year and this 
makes it difficult to interest a pub- 
lisher. 


You know the reason Clare’s book 
has been held up: it has had too 
limited an audience to attract a 
publisher. I grant you that this one 
you suggest would have a larger 
audience than the specialized field 
that Clare was writing in. 


Nevertheless, it is certainly worth 
discussing and I would like to get 
something going on it in the Per- 
sonnel Journal. Perhaps we could get 
people to suggest the subjects on 
which they would like articles and 
the people who might write them. 
This would be a start and it would 
also build up some interest in the 
book in advance. 


However, I do think that it might 
be necessary to guarantee a certain 
distribution or subsidize it in some 
way. 


J. Rae Pericoer, 
Editor 












































The first and most important 
step in setting up a sound salary 
administration program is to sell 
the chief executive officer of your 
company on its need and worth. 


Since supervisors usually take 
their cues from their own immedi- 
ate supervisor, no plan of salary 
administration will be as success- 
ful as it should be if it does not 
have the wholehearted support of 
the chief executive officer of a com- 
pany. A selling job often is neces- 
sary to convince him that salary 
administration is a useful and valu- 
able management tool and not an- 
other gimmick or plaything of the 
industrial relations people. 


You may be able to accomplish 
this by discussing such items as 
the following: 


(a) Large amounts of money are 
involved. Wages and salaries ac- 
count for a goodly portion of the 
sales dollar—as high as 60 per cent 
in some companies, with an aver- 
age of about 25 to 30 per cent in 
industry at large. 


Let’s say salaries account for 


half the total wage and salary bill, 
which totals 30 per cent of the 
sales dollar, and that the company 
has sales of $100,000,000. If such 
is the case, you are talking about 


*Mike O’Brien is probably the leading Can- 
adian authority on wage and salary administra- 
tion. He was born, raised and educated in 
Peterborough and has worked for Canadian Gen- 
eral Electric Company Limited all his life. He 
spent three years with Department of National 
Defence, Naval Service; was an employer repre- 
sentative on the Regional War Labour Board 
for Ontario, and was manager of wage and 
salary administration for C.G.E. for a number 
of years. He is now manager, employee rela- 
tions, which now includes wage and salary ad- 
ministration. In addition, Mike has done sume 
conciliation and arbitration work. 


Policy and Practice in Salary Administration 


by M. O’Brien* 
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$15,000,000 a year. Any expendi- 
ture of $15,000,000 needs verv 
careful consideration and a know- 
ledge of all the relevant facts and 
it should be made in such a way 
that you get value for your money. 


Objectives 
1. To recognize the value of the 
contributions made by each em- 
ployee to the success of the com- 
pany, and to pay each employee a 
salary commensurate with the value 
of his contribution. 


2. To emphasize the value of act- 
ual work assignments of individuals. 
not only so that outstanding per- 
formance is fully recognized, but 
also to ensure that the company 
does not overpay for contributions 
below established standards. 


3. To provide incentives through 
compensation that will attract and 
hold people who have, and use, 
capabilities equal to the challeng- 
ing needs of the company. 


4. To provide the incentive that 
is necessary to have the employee 
take the interest in his job that he 
would in his own business. 


5. To provide for reviewing the 
development and progress of indi- 
viduals. 

6. To maintain open, frank and 
full two-way communication at all 
levels of organization between each 
employee and each supervisor as 
to why the employees compensa- 
tion is what it is and his oppor- 
tunities for advancement. The in- 
dividual employee should have the 
opportunity to express to his super- 
visor his own estimate of the com- 
pleteness, accuracy and fairness of 


the supervisor’s opinion of the em- 
ployee’s performance and worth to 
the company. It should be the duty 
of each supervisor, when necessary, 
to give constructive criticism to 
each of his employees, and to make 
suggestions that will help them im- 
prove their performance. 


Benefits 


A program of sound salary ad- 
ministration will produce many ben- 
efits, including the following. 

1. Development of better mana- 
gers and supervisors by making it 
essential that, as a part of their ad- 
ministration of individual salaries, 
they continuously plan, organize, in- 
tegrate and measure the work of 
their personnel. 

2. More effective use is made of 
personnel because it is impractical 
to keep individuals on work which 
requires the utilization of either 
more or less than their full capa- 
bilities. 

3. Improved determination of 
promotable employees by making 
it easier to identify those who 
achieve outstanding results in their 
current work. 

4. Improved determination and 
definition of objectives by linking 
individual salary payments to the 
value of the work required to ac- 
complish the objectives of the pos- 
ition. 

5. Improved employee relations, 
through better understanding of in- 
dividual salaries on the part of all 
employees by providing a practical 
means for each supervisor and each 
subordinate to engage in full and 
forthright discussion of the basis 
for the subordinate’s pay. 

6. Better organization structure 
by making it impractical for man- 
agers and supervisors, etc. to es- 
tablish or maintain more than the 
necessary number of organization 
levels. 

Discussion of the dollars involv- 
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ed, the objectives and benefits will 
go a long way toward convincing 
your chief executive officer of the 
need of a sound program. 


If you now have the approval 
of the chief executive officer you 
should advise the people who will 
be affected before the rumor fac- 
tory starts producing rumors that 
will be upsetting to your people— 
explain why you are going to go 
into the problem, emphasize that 
you do not propose that people 
get hurt in the process, etc. 


Develop the Philosophy 

Perhaps this heading is mislead- 
ing. However, what I have in mind 
is a study of the problems that ex- 
ist in your present salary admin- 
istration program, informal as_ it 
may be. 

Assume you have an agreed-on 
set of objectives and benefits that 
should be part of your program. 
You should then work with the vari- 
ous management people in your or- 
ganization—find out which of the 
objectives are being met, which of 
the benefits are being obtained, and 
why, or why not, as the case may 
be. When you have finished this 
study you should know the prin- 
ciples that explain the results. 

Perhaps the answer is that the 
real responsibility for salary admin- 
istration is too far removed from 
the supervisor — perhaps decisions 
are made without the facts. 

Perhaps good functional special- 
ists are being made managers so 
they can be given an increase, with 
the result that you have a mediocre 
manager and have lost a good func- 
tional specialist. 

Perhaps there is compression in 
your structure. 

Perhaps increases are based large- 
ly on the passage of time, with little 
or no recognition of the varying de- 
grees of performance which may 
range from poor to outstanding. 





ee 
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Perhaps you may wind up decid- 
ing that you need: 
(1) A facility or component for 
the continuous survey, investigation, 
review, evaluation and appropri- 
ate reporting of all factors, both in- 
ternal and external, which have a 
bearing on salary administration. 

(2) To place authority for sal- 
ary determination within approved 
grades and salary ranges at as low 
an organization level as possible. 

(3) To recognize that the func- 
tional specialists may be worth as 
much as, or more than, supervis- 
ors. 

This, of course, involves appoint- 
ing or designating some one to head 
up the organization, working out his 
job description, determining with 
him the work load, deciding what 
part of his responsibilities he may 
delegate and how many delegations 
he may make. All of these things 
will vary with the size of the or- 
ganization, the geographic area 
over which it is spread, and the re- 
sponsibilities included in the de- 
scription of the job. 

If it is decided the job is large 
enough for delegations, you then 
draw up specifications to fit the var- 
ious jobs and fill the jobs. 

I would suggest that the salary 
administration unit should not be 
responsible for fixing individual 
salary rates. Its function should be 
that of surveying, investigating, 
evaluating, reviewing, coordinating, 
recommending and advising. The 
operating departments should have 
to make the decisions regarding in- 
dividual salaries within approved 
policy, grades and ranges, based on 
data, etc., supplied by the staff de- 
partment. 


Developing the Program 


There is nothing mysterious about 
job evaluation. It is nothing more 
than a systematic way to approach 
the problem of determining the re- 
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lationship of one job to another 
based on the contents of the re- 
spective jobs. 

It is successful only when the an- 
swers it provides are sensible and 
acceptable to both management and 
the people whose positions are eval- 
uated. 

There is no one plan of job eval- 
uation that will, without modifica- 
tion, give satisfactory results for 
jobs at all levels of an organization. 

There are four types of evalua- 
tion systems in general use: the job 
ranking system, the classification 
system, the factor comparison sys- 
tem, and the point factor system. 
The boundaries between the four 
systems are not distinct—some ele- 
ments are common to all. 


Developing Your Own Plan 


In developing the plan best suit- 
ed for your particular business you 
should first consider whether you 
need the services of an outside con- 
sultant who is expert in the field. 
The decision will, to a large extent, 
depend on the amount of expert 
knowledge you have within your 
organization and the degree to 
which your own experts are accept- 
ed by your own people. 

It is well to set up a committee 
representative of the various broad 
functions in your organization, such 
as marketing, accounting and f- 
nance, manufacturing, engineering, 
relations, legal (if large enough), 
etc. Under the leadership of the 
outside consultant or your own ex- 
pert, this committee can develop 
the plan best suited to your or- 
ganization. 

In evaluating the work, theoretic- 
ally, no attention is paid to market 
values or the law of supply and 
demand. However, as a_ practical 
matter, you should not lose sight 
of them. The reason may be simp- 
ly illustrated by the hiring rates 












































for Engineering graduates and 
Commerce and Finance graduates. 
Generally speaking, these two types 
of professional people have the 
same number of years’ education, 
etc., and perhaps in pure theory 
the value of the work they do, or 
can do, on graduation would be ap- 
promixately equal. But in the mar- 
ket place their starting salaries are 
not equal. 


Developing the job description 
format is relatively simple because 
you have already determined the 
factors you consider significant in 
determining the worth of any par- 
ticular work assignment. Your job 
description form should then be 
designed to give you the quantita- 
tive and qualitative information re- 
quired for each of the factors used 
in your evaluation plan. 


Checking the overall organization 
structure is an important step, par- 
ticularly in so far as you are con- 


sidering your managerial positions. 
No one can assume a responsibility 
not properly delegated. No one can 
delegate a responsibility he doesn’t 


have. It gives the company an op- 
portunity to group like work where 
it is practical; to see that there are 
proper spans of control, that jobs 
haven't grown like Topsy, that the 
jobs are actually necessary for the 
success of the business. 


As long as we have people on 
jobs, their performance will differ, 
which means that the appraisal of 
performance is a very important part 
of good salary administration. If 
you are going to pay an employee 
in accordance with the value of his 
contribution, it is important to de- 
velop an appraisal plan which caus- 
es the appraiser to consider the em- 
ployee’s performance. You need 
good, reliable, objective and under- 
standable measures of an employee's 
performance against a known stan- 
dard or objective for each of the 


significant factors affecting the value 
of the job on which he is work- 
ing. 

The plan must be flexible enough 
to take care of changes in emphasis 
as conditions change, or may 
change, from one rating to the next. 

The basic reason for this type of 
performance appraisal is for sal- 
ary administration. There is no 
reason why it can’t also be used 
for other purposes such as employee 
development, etc. 

The plan must, of course, provide 
for full discussion with the em- 
ployee so that he has the opportun- 
ity to challenge the appraiser’s 
opinion, as well as benefit from the 
advice and counsel given him dur- 
ing the discussion. 


Develop Salary Structure 


Your salary structure should be 
designed so that it has a sufficient 
number of levels or grades to ac- 
commodate the relative differences 
in the value of all the positions as 
determined by your evaluation plan. 

Evaluation is not an exact sci- 
ence; therefore, there should be sig- 
nificant differences in job values 
between levels — it should also be 
remembered that, at the higher 
levels, the jobs cannot be defined 
and evaluated as precisely as the 
lower level jobs; therefore, the dif- 
ference between levels at the top 
end of your structure should be 
greater than at the bottom end. 

The structure also should pro- 
vide sufficient incentive to make it 
worth a man’s while to accept the 
added responsibility, worries and 
problems involved in a promotion. 

The range of rates for each level 
should be great enough to accom- 
modate the lowest level of accept- 
able performance as well as the 
most you are prepared to pay for 
outstanding performance on_ the 
job. The range must be great 
enough to provide the incentive re- 
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quired to get the employee to de- 
velop in his present position. 

You should also consider whether 
you want, or need, overlap between 
the various levels. Would you be 
prepared to pay more for outstand- 
ing performance in level four, for 
example, than you would for medi- 
ocre performance in level five? 

In the installation and mainten- 
ance you will need to work out 
procedures for informing manage- 
ment at all levels, informing all em- 
ployees affected, obtaining job 
descriptions, evaluating the jobs, re- 
conciling the evaluations between 
areas, obtaining data regarding fac- 
tors affecting the dollar values of 
the salary schedule, and obtaining 
approval for salary adjustments for 
individuals. 

When you have satisfied yourself 
that you have the foregoing steps 
reasonably well in hand, you should 
then review the whole program in 
detail with your chief executive of- 
ficer and get his approval to go 
ahead with the program. 

I do not suggest that, at this 
stage, he be asked to sign a blank 
cheque. Certainly his approval will 
be required for the suggested ac- 
tion that will come from the im- 
plementation of the program: for 
example, the actual dollars of the 
salary scale, the estimated increase, 
if any, in payroll costs which may 
result, ete. 

When you have the approval to 
go ahead, youre in business. 


Operating the Plan 

Explain the plan to all manage- 
ment people responsible for admin- 
istering salaries. I suggest that the 
program be explained by the chief 
executive officer to the people who 
report to him, and so on down 
through each successive level of 
management or supervision. The 
boss man at each meeting should, 
in addition to explaining the pro- 
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gram, make it quite clear that it 
has his wholehearted support. The 
staff people should be in attend- 
ance at such meetings, not to con- 
duct the meetings, but to explain 
technical problems. 


Each level of management or 
supervision must be sold on the 
value of the program and its ad- 
ministration if that level is going 
to sell it to the level reporting to 
it, and the last level sell it to the 
employees. 

The meetings I mention should 
not be stage-managed but should 
provide for full, free, two way dis- 
cussions between all present. All of 
the mystery which sometimes sur- 
rounds salary administration should 
be washed out. 


Describe the Jobs 
This, too, is an important phase 
of the program since the judgment 
of the evaluators cannot be any 
better than the information on 
which it is based. 


Have each supervisor, using the 
job description format already de- 
veloped, describe the jobs of the 
people reporting to him. This 
description should then be review- 
ed with the employee concerned. 
This procedure will ensure that the 
employee knows what he should do 
and is doing it in the way the sup- 
ervisor wants it done. It may bring 
to light things the employee is do- 
ing of which the supervisor has no 
knowledge, thus providing an op- 
portunity of full discussion of the 
job content, and getting a decision 
as to what has to be done. 

In line with earlier comments re- 
garding organization and support 
from the top, I suggest that this 
business of describing the jobs start 
from the top down. The people 
describing the job may need assist- 
ance from the staff experts. 

One cannot expect every member 
of management to be an expert on 
















































































































































































































































































































































































the techniques of job evaluation. 
Therefore, at the start undoubtedly 
much of the actual evaluation will 
have to be done by the staff in con- 
sultation with the functional experts 
who were on the original commit- 
tee, and then with the supervis- 
ors and managers concerned. The 
managers and supervisors concern- 
ed should be cranked in as much as 
possible with a view to educating 
them and making them a party to 
the result. 

When the evaluations are com- 
plete, you still have to reconcile the 
results within and between func- 
tions, departments, divisions, etc. 

This reconciliation step is a very 
necessary one because all of the 
people responsible for the adminis- 
tration of salaries and all of the 
people subject to the plan must 
have confidence that each job eval- 
uated is in proper relationship with 
all the other jobs. 

The reconciliation step should 
provide the answer to why is Job A 
a level higher than Job B, and that 
type of problem. 


Salary Schedule 

It goes without saying that put- 
ting price tags on the structure is 
an important step to both manage- 
ment and the employees. 

This involves a critical analysis 
of various factors, such as: 

(1.) Industry rates; 

(2.) The going rates for the an- 
chor jobs. If, for example, the presi- 
dent is covered, this would have to 
take into account total compensa- 
tion; 

(3.) The going rates for inbe- 
tween jobs. In determining the go- 
ing rate for the chief executive job, 
and some of the inbetween jobs, 
you may wish to plot total com- 
pensation against such items as 
number of employees, total payroll, 
total sales, profits after taxes; 
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(4.) Depending on the range of 
jobs covered, how much should be 
base salary, how much _ incentive 
compensation; 

(6.) The trend of the economy; 

(7.) The length of time the sal- 
ary schedule is to stay in effect 
without adjustment; 


(8.) The present level of salaries 
and the reasons for that level; 

(9.) Company policy in respect 
of general salary levels. 

If your operation is all in one 
locality you have no problem in re- 
spect of geographic differentials. 
If, on the other hand, your opera- 
tions are scattered from coast to 
coast, or spread over a large part 
of the country, you will have to ex- 
amine the pertinent data for each 
of the areas in which you operate 
and decide what, if any, geographic 
differentials are justified and how 
high up the scale they should ap- 
ply, whether they should apply to 
all classifications, etc. 

The proposed scale should of 
course be submitted to the chief 
executive officer for his approval— 
he should be provided with all the 
data you had and all of the reas- 
ons for your recommendations. You 
should also provide him with an 
estimate of the additional cost, if 
any, of putting the suggested sal- 
ary scale, or scales, into effect. 

In deciding when to adjust the 
salary schedule you should consid- 
er: 

1. What increases you are giv- 
ing the hourly paid workers; 

2. What changes are taking place 
in salary levels in the market place; 

3. What is happening to the cost 
of living; 

4, What is the general trend of 
salaries—the general rate of in- 
crease; 

5. Are you giving your people 
general increases or are you treat- 
ing them on an individual basis; 








6. Do you anticipate future 
changes in the level when making 
individual adjustments; 


7. Do you administer salaries uni- 
laterally or do you have rules in a 
collective agreement. 


Personnel continually changes 
and if you are to have an orderly 
program the various procedures 
should be reduced to writing and 
issued to the persons holding man- 
agement positions with responsibil- 
ity for salary administration. Items 
would include the routine to be fol- 
lowed in evaluating a new position, 
re-evaluating an old position that 
has changes in its content, perform- 
ance appraisal, recommending indi- 
vidual merit increases, and talking 
to the individual employee about 
his performance, and his salary. 

The benefits of salary administra- 
tion will depend in large measure 
on the effectiveness of the individ- 
ual communication with each em- 
ployee covered by the plan. 


If the broad objectives are to be 
achieved and the potential benefits 
to both the company and employ- 
ees realized, every employee cov- 
ered by the plan must understand 
specifically how this affects his in- 
dividual salary and reflects his prog- 
ress in the company. 


The performance appraisal is 
made on the basis of the individu- 
al’s accomplishments with respect 
to the accountability factors of his 
position. The supervisor will have 
determined these and their relative 
importance in advance and discus- 
sed them with the employee. 

At the end of the appraisal period 
he should indicate, through a full 
discussion with the employee, his 
opinion of the actual performance 
on each item and his complete ap- 
praisal of the employee's overall 
performance on the assigned task. 

This discussion should be friend- 
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ly, frank and two-way. The super- 
visor should give the employee ad- 
vice and counsel on how to im- 
prove his performance on the pres- 
ent job and overcome shortcom- 
ings which may be preventing him 
from making progress to a more 
responsible job. 


Performance should be appraised 
periodically — at least once a year, 
particularly during the employee's 
early years of employment on a job. 

The discussion with the employee 
regarding his performance should 
not take place until any contem- 
plated salary action has been ap- 
proved, or disapproved. 


Policy Decisions 

In general, companies relate their 
salary levels to the level of rates 
prevailing in the market place. 

You may decide to pay somewhat 
higher than the generally prevail- 
ing rates and demand better than 
average pereformance, to keep in 
line with rates in the market place 
and be content to accept something 
less than outstanding performance, 
to pay rates somewhat lower than 
the market place and get the best 
performance you can for the money, 
or to relate your salary levels to 
the rates paid in your industry. 

In any event, the various possi- 
bilities should be brought to the 
attention of the chief executive of- 
ficer with your recommendations 
so that he can decide on a policy. 

This should be reviewed period- 
ically in the light of the results 
you are obtaining. 

Performances should be apprais- 
ed: 

Not less often than once a year, 
particularly during the employee's 
earlier years with the company, or 
on the job; 


Whenever the general level of 


salaries has moved enough since the 
employee's last merit increase so 













































































































































































































































































that it would require a significant 
increase to maintain his same rela- 
tive position in the range; 

As often as each six months if 
the employee has some shortcoming 
which is preventing him from mak- 
ing normal progress. 


When do you Adjust Salaries? 

If you are to realize the object- 
ives and benefits of good salary ad- 
ministration, treat employees as in- 
dividuals and let them know they 
are being treated as such. 

If you carry through. with this 
it will mean no general increases. 
Obviously, this is almost an impos- 
sible situation if you have a union. 

However, assuming you have a 
free hand, the following procedure, 
if carried out objectively and in 
good faith, will be most helpful. 

When your jobs have been eval- 
uated and your salary ranges estab- 
lished, and the employees perform- 
ance appraised, have each super- 
visor sit down with each of his em- 
ployees individually; explain the 
overall program in detail; tell him 
his grade, the salary range for 
that grade; where his salary is in 
the grade and why; what he has to 
do to earn an increase in the pres- 
ent range; how the salary ranges 
will be adjusted; how he will be 
taken care of if his performance re- 
mains relatively the same and the 
salary range goes up; how he will 
be taken care of if his performance 
improves and the salary range goes 
up. 
ri do not favor general increases. 
They usually are viewed as some- 
thing the union, or some person 
else, got the employee. They do not 
provide the supervisor, et al, with 
any opportunity for talking with the 
employee, nor do they provide any 
incentive for the employee to im- 
prove his performance and so help 
both himself and the company. 
Following are a number of ques- 
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tions to be considered in review- 
ing the plan. 


Evaluation Method 

1. Has it been reduced to a clear- 
ly written form that can be object- 
ively applied and consistently fol- 
lowed in practice? 

2. Is it capable of producing 
sound, equitable and acceptable 
evaluations for 90 per cent or more 
of the salary positions covered? 

3. Is it simple and understood by 
the employees? 

4, Can it be readily modified and 
adapted to changed conditions? 

5. Can it be used by other com- 
ponents for test and reconciliation 
purposes? 

6. Does it provide, where re- 
quired, for proper recognition and 
fair evaluation of functional spe- 
cialists? 

7. Have fair position relationships 
actually been developed and suit- 
ably integrated into the company 
structure? 

8. Have individual employees 
confidence in the equity of the final 
evaluation? 


Plan Administration 

1. Has the entire salary plan been 
reduced to a clearly written form? 

2. Is it simple to administer? 

3. Is it understood by the em- 
ployees concerned? 

4, Have written descriptions been 
prepared for all positions? 

5. Do these position descriptions 
clearly define responsibilities, au- 
thority and accountability? 

6. Has a sound plan for perform- 
ance appraisal been developed? 

7. Have individual interviews 
been held between supervisors and 
subordinates, and the bases to be 
used for performance appraisal 
been discussed with each individ- 
ual? 

8. Is the plan of performance 
appraisal understood and accepted 
by the employees? 








9. Is outstanding performance 
fully recognized and appropriate 
compensation paid? 

11. Are individuals performing 
work of a value below the position 
rate promptly transferred to work 
they can perform, or released? 


_ 12. Do individual employees feel 
that (a) the compensation plan is 
equitable and proper; (b) it results 
in compensation fairly related to 
the value of work performed; (c) 
it provides an incentive for an in- 
dividual to voluntarily strive to 
continuously increase his value to 
the company. 

13. Does the directly responsible 
manager accept and discharge his 
direct over-all responsibility for 
sound salary administration by (a) 
providing an adequate facility, suit- 
ably staffed; (b) personally review- 
ing the work of this facility; (c) 
assuring that his responsible man- 
agers give the program their full 
support; (d) being certain that all 
company policies, practices and 
procedures are followed, and that 
each person has the opportunity to 
learn the effect of the salary plan 
upon him as an individual. 

14. Is salary information consist- 
ently treated as strictly private data? 

Your top management groups 
will need some statistics periodical- 
ly so that they can be sure the plan 
is working satisfactorily. It would 
be useful to prepare an analysis 
showing: 

1. The number of positions in 
each grade; 

2. The percentage of employees 
who received increases since the 
last analysis; 

3. The percentage of their sal- 
aries that the increases accounted 
for; 

4, The effect on the total payroll; 


5. The percentage below the 


minimum of the range; 
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6. The percentage below the mid- 
point; 

7. The percentage above the max- 
imum; 

8. Ratio of total salaries to total 
of minimum rates; 

9. Average position grade; 

10. The number of employees 
with grades higher than at the time 
the previous analysis was made— 
this might show those promoted or 
transferred, as well as those on the 
same job that was up-graded. 


Letter to the Editor 


INDEX INCLUDES JOURNAL 


I have pleasure in sending you 
under separate cover a specimen 
copy of the new Canadian Business 
and Technical Index published bi- 
monthly by the Toronto Public Li- 
brary. This Index includes your own 
publication and I trust that you 
will be pleased with the service 
which is being provided to your 
readers through the Index. 

I also enclose a sample publicity 
and subscription form and I would 
greatly appreciate any publicity 
which you can give to the Index 
in your own journal. It would be 
a great convenience to your readers 
if you would add a sentence such 
as the following to the inside of your 
title page or near your table of 
contents: 

“Indexed in the Canadian Business 

and Technical Index of the Toron- 

to Public Library.” 
Such a sentence would permit your 
readers to refer to the Index for 
other material of interest to them. 

It is the hope of the Toronto 
Public Library Board that sufficient 
subscriptions to the Index will be 
received to permit the Board to con- 
tinue its publication in 1960 and 
future years. Such publication, how- 
ever, depends entirely on having 
sufficient guaranteed yearly sub- 
scriptions. 











































































































































































































































































I trust that you will lend your 
support in enabling us to keep the 
Index going, and that you will find 
it of service. If you have any ques- 
tions or comments please let me 
have them. 

Yours sincerely, 
H. C. Campbell 
Chief Librarian. 


SUMMER COURSE FOR 
EXECUTIVES AT McGILL 


McGill University School of 


Commerce offers a four-week Ex- 
ecutive Development Course May 
25 to June 19. 

The program provides intensive 
study of the major areas of execu- 
tive responsibility and is aimed at 
men with growth potential as ap- 
praised by senior corporate officers. 
Registration is limited to 30, so can- 
didates should write now for an 
application form to Professor W. H. 
Pugsley, Director of the Executive 
Development Program, Purvis Hall, 
McGill University, Montreal. 


Federation Moves Along 


by E. E. Litt* 


Since the outset of this year, the 
six regional directors from coast to 
coast have been visiting their area 
personnel associations, _ assisting 
local association federation repre- 
sentatives, who attended the Tor- 
onto meeting last November, in re- 
lating the story of the historical epi- 
sode of the founding of the Federa- 
tion of Canadian Personnel Associa- 
tions. 

It has been gratifying to the 
directors to have most of the par- 
ticipating associations reiterate their 
expressed support of federation, and 
also assume a long-term attitude to- 
ward federation, in that they feel 
initial successes for some time to 
come will probably be gradual and 
in small dosages. 


As a result of the visitation pro- 
gram, the directors have conclud- 


Mr. Litt of the H. J. Heinz Co. of Canada 
Ltd. is chairman of the regional directors of the 
Federation of Canadian Personnel Associations. 


ed that their present role as officers 
of federation is two-fold — they are 
communicators of its progress and 
development, and they are assist- 
ing to create a closer bond of 
friendly and informative relation- 
ships between their area organiza- 
tions. 


The directors are better prepared 
now to advance the cause of fed- 
eration and, accordingly, have plan- 
ned to meet in Toronto prior to the 
April PAT Conference to complete 
the selection of officers of the execu- 
tive; to determine the location for 
the annual council meeting (held 
in the fall, with representatives at- 
tending from most of the Canadian 
Personnel Associations across Can- 
ada); to put into effect the initial 
per capita fee of 50 cents per mem- 
ber for budget purposes; and final- 
ly, to establish some of the initial 
program undertakings recommend- 
ed by the founding committee at 
the Toronto meeting. 
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Let us consider the medical ser- 
vices department provided by Com- 
panies employing 1,000 persons or 
more. This usually consists of a 
health centre staffed by full time 
nurses and/or doctors. They are 
usually charged with the respon- 
sibilities of providing pre-employ- 
ment medical examinations, periodic 
medical examinations of employees, 
first aid to the injured, employee 
counselling regarding health pro- 
blems and the administration of 
various types of employee benefit 
plans in which the company may 
be involved. These are more or less 
standard services provided by the 
health centre in industrial plants 
where they have now become an 
accepted pattern. 

Humbly, and with great respect 
I say that many of the people in- 
volved in this kind of situation show 
a considerable lack of imagination. 
This shows up when the industrial 
doctor or other members of the 
health centre staff wish to expand 
the health centre services provided 
and/or buy new equipment to bet- 
ter perform the services they are 
already providing. These requests 
usually follow the regular organized 
channel of communication within the 
organization but often they are noth- 
ing more than requests to spend 
money with very little, if any, jus- 
tification. Management is usually 
reluctant to make an expenditure 
on new equipment or new services 

*Mr. ‘Oliver, factory personnel manager of 
Lever Brothers Limited, spoke to the Confer- 
ence on Employee Health, sponsored by the 


Health League of Canada, in Toronto March 
14, 1959. 


The Relationship of Medical Services to the 
Industrial Relations Department 


by W. H. Oliver* 
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unless they can be convinced that 
there is an advantage in so doing. 
My criticism is that the health centre 
staff lack imagination in the presen- 
tation of proposals relative to these 
points. Seldom is the proposal pre- 
sented in such a way as to show the 
benefit to be obtained by the com- 
pany in making the expenditure or 
the loss that may be involved by 
not making the expenditure. 


Now that I have my feet wet 
with this matter of criticism, I might 
as well rush in where angels fear 
to tread. The professional status of 
nurses and doctors is a very im- 
portant matter. Many companies 
have expended considerable effort 
to enhance the professional status 
of the nurse and the doctor. 


Illustration 

Let’s take an easy illustration of 
the way industry has done this re- 
lative to nurses. At one time nurses 
were often employed as investiga- 
tors to visit absent employees and 
find out whether or not the absen- 
tees were indeed absent because of 
ilmess. Now nurses resented this 
and felt that if employees looked 
on their visits as a sort of spy sys- 
tem, they would have little oppor- 
tunity to exercise their true func- 
tion. Nurses have been able to con- 
vince most companies of this and 
few companies adopt this technique 
today. If there is a nursing home 
visiting service, it is usually initiated 
after the employee has reported that 
he or she is absent because of illness. 
The nurse’s job is to see to it that 
the employee is obtaining the medi- 
































































































































































































































cal or other service that he or she 
requires to be quickly restored to 
good health. 

Now let’s take the professional 
status of a doctor. At one time 
managers would have been right- 
eously indignant if an employee 
ever questioned their judgment or 
opinion. Nowadays such question- 
ing is commonplace. With the 
growth of unions, management 
found that their judgment and 
opinions are questioned, protested 
and sometimes completely ignored. 
In present day union contracts the 
judgment and opinion of manage- 
ment are very much subject to union 
and/or employee protest through 
an orderly process known as the 
grievance procedure. 


The Ontario Labour Relations 


Act requires that all union contracts 
have a grievance procedure which 
provides for the eventual settlement 
of all grievances by a third party, 
if necessary. That third party is 


known as an arbitrator. Manage- 
ment’s opinion as to whom they 
should promote, or demote, for ex- 
ample, are all subject to the griev- 
ance procedure and, therefore, sub- 
ject to arbitration. Seldom do you 
find a clause in a union contract 
which commences “where in the 
company’s opinion something or 
other may or may not be done.” 
We have been able to do much bet- 
ter for our doctors than we have 
for ourselves. We have argued at 
great lengths with the union that our 
doctor's professional opinion re- 
garding the physical ability of an 
employee to do or not do a job was 
not something that could be sub- 
mitted to a layman arbitrator. We 
were eventually successful and we 
now have a clause in our contract 
which starts “When in the opinion 
of the company’s chief medical of- 
ficer,” and ends with the phrase 
“shall not be subject to the griev- 
ance procedure.” 


Opinion Important 

With increasing frequency a doc- 
tor’s opinion regarding a particular 
employee is of great importance in 
a specific case that may be under 
consideration. It took considerable 
effort on the part of the company to 
persuade the union and the em- 
ployees to recognize the professional 
status of a doctor and to agree that 
his opinion is final and binding. 

Now these are things that doctors 
and nurses asked management for 
and, in most cases, management has 
delivered the goods. Such action by 
management has enhanced the status 
of doctors and nurses in the eyes 
of the working man. I suggest that 
there now are opportunities for doc- 
tors and nurses to reciprocate. In 
many companies today the medical 
staff have a responsibility relative to 
the administration of what are gen- 
erally termed employee _ benefit 
plans. I'm speaking of programs 
which provide compensation for em- 
ployees absent from work due to 
illness or accident. I hold that the 
medical staff are primarily respon- 
sible to see that the employees ob- 
tain benefit under these plans to 
the full extent to which they are 
eligible for such benefit. 

I also contend that the medical 
staff are responsible to help con- 
trol abuses by employees of the 
various employee benefit plans. I 
think it is incumbent on the medical 
staff to make a greater effort to 
understand the industrial relations 
climate. I think that where they be- 
come involved with an employee 
relative to the administration of an 
absentee benefit program, they 
should, at the very least, be pre- 
pared to defend the company’s point 
of view where it is, in fact, de- 
fensible. Management has long been 
a target for disgruntled employees 
but where an employee has obtained 
all the benefits to which he is en- 
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titled and then proceeds to com- 
plain bitterly about the treatment 
he receives, I feel industry should 
be able to rely on its doctors and 
nurses to point out to that employee 
the philosophy and purpose of the 
plan and the equity in its provi- 
sions. 

Now let us widen the field to in- 
clude not only industrial doctors but 
general practitioners and specialists. 
It appears to me that the general 
practitioner and specialist are just 
as dependent on industry today as 
the industrial doctor and must give 
more consideration to the impact of 
their actions on the industrial en- 
vironment in which we find our- 
selves. I contend that in this era 
of increasing medical, hospital and 
absentee compensation plans, no 
member of the medical profession 
should be party to an abuse of a 
benefit plan by his patient whether 
it be provided by an industry, its 
employees or people through their 
government. To do so will even- 
tually react unfavorably to them- 
selves, industry and employees. 

For example, what useful purpose 
does it serve to provide a patient 
with a medical certificate which 
says “I saw John Jones today in my 
office. He tells me he has been ill 
and unable to work for the last 
three days. He is now able to return 
to work. Signed Doctor So-and-So.” 

At least the doctor is honest. You 
should see some of the certificates 
we get. By the way, how many 
medical terms are there to describe 
a hangover? Now medical certifi- 
cates such as this make it extremely 
difficult to convince a skeptical union 
negotiator that a doctor’s opinion 
should not be arbitrable. Neither 
do they improve the status of the 
medical profession in the eyes of 
either management or labor. 

Several years ago I had the pri- 
vilege of participating in a discus- 
sion relative to the employment of 


handicapped people and this was 
a very enlightening experience as 
far as I was concerned. The National 
Film Board, at the request of the 
National Employment Service, pro- 
duced a film on this subject and 
there was an outstanding illustra- 
tion of what it means to be handi- 
capped. The point they made was 
that everyone is handicapped in 
some way or other relative to some 
specific job. 


Can Doctor Tell? 


I'm 6/1”, I weigh 175 lbs., and 
my doctor tells me I’m in general 
good health, but I’m certainly handi- 
capped in respect to being a race 
horse jockey. There are no doubt 
many times when a doctor can say 
with surety that an employee is 
incapacitated, even if temporarily, 
for any type of employment. I sug- 
gest, however, that there are an 
equal number of occasions when the 
doctor is unable to tell for certain 
whether the employee can or can- 
not work until he at least finds out 
something about the kind of work 
the man does. I suggest further that 
when a doctor has made his diag- 
nosis he is not making a true in- 
vestigation relative to the man’s job 
and how long he will have to be 
away from work, when his question 
is whether or not the patient will 
be paid while he is off work. It 
always amazes me when a man 
drawing full pay when absent due 
to illness takes two weeks to recover 
and the man who is not paid during 
his absence takes only three days. 
I am not suggesting that these 
abuses are widespread either for 
employees or members of the medi- 
cal profession. This, however, does 
not make it any the less important. 
I am not suggesting for one minute 
that the full control of these abuses 
are things that are entirely within 
the hands of doctors or the nursing 
profession. I am saying that without 
your help industry can do little to 
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stop this needless waste of produc- 
tive time, productive energy and the 
high cost of compensating absence 
from work. 


Again quoting from the Health 
League booklet I received, “if ab- 
senteeism were halved untold mil- 
lions would be added to the coffers 
of industry and to national income.” 


Now what about the future? What 
needs are forthcoming to which 
medical people can make a contri- 
bution? 

This drive for a higher standard 
of living and higher productivity 
is providing far different physical 
and mental demands today than it 
ever has in the past. In all pro- 
bability, this will be even more true 
for tomorrow. Greater skill and sel- 
ectivity is needed in pre-employment 
medical examinations, in job selec- 
tion standards, transferability of 
skills, re-training of personnel, etc. 
What are the needs? I don’t really 
know. I suggest, however, that only 
by study and research on the part 
of industry and on the part of the 
medical and nursing professions can 
we find out the needs of industry 
in the future so that you will be 
able to make your maximum con- 
tribution to these needs. In this way 
you will be helping your fellow 
Canadian to make his greater con- 
tribution which will ultimately re- 
sult in the higher productivity and 
improved standard of living that 
each and every one of us so fer- 
vently desires. 


PERSONNEL CONFERENCE 
PLANS READIED 


April 16-17 


The Personnel Association of 
Toronto are hard at work finalizing 


plans for the Annual Spring Con- 
ference to be held at the Royal 
York Hotel on April 16th and 17th. 
The program is balanced, practical 
and challenging for anyone con- 
cerned with human relations in 
business. Key men from both line 
and staff positions have been select- 
ed as speakers and panelists. 

A few highlights of this year’s 
Conference are: 


Aaron Levenstein, Research In- 
stitute of America, will examine cur- 
rent controversies in human rela- 
tions with special emphasis on the 
salaried or white-collar worker. 


Ian F. M. McRae, President of 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation and Chairman of the 
Board of Canadian General Elec- 
tric will speak to the Conference 
about “A Time for Re-Appraisal.” 


W. L. Lohrentz, Vice-President 
of Organization Planning and Com- 
pensation, U.S. Steel Corporation, 
will deliver “A Case Study in Posi- 
tive Employee Relations.” 

H. Napier Moore, noted Cana- 
dian journalist, columnist for the 
Financial Post and world traveller, 
and Dr. David Guy Powers, As- 
sociate Professor of Public Speak- 
ing, Queens College, New York, 
and an internationally recognized 
lecturer will address our evening 
sessions. 

A President’s Luncheon on April 
16th will afford participants an op- 
portunity to bring “the boss” to 
hear a most thought-provoking ad- 
dress by John D. Staley, American 
Management Association, entitled 
“70,000 Executives Later.” 


In addition, a panel of top rank- 
ing Canadian labor relations men 
will cover current trends in labor 
relations. 
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Cost Reduction 
Through Personnel-Development 


by J. W. Macmillan, Ph.D.* 


What do we mean by this word 
“personnel” in our title? Personnel 
are people: people of all ages, all 
stages, all positions, all conditions. 
In Canada today we have people 
from many other parts of the world. 
There are New Canadians, as well 
as not-so-new ones, from England, 
South Africa, Hungary, Italy, Swe- 
den and other countries. They have 
different ethnic and racial back- 
grounds, they differ in religion, cus- 
toms, traditions, the culture they 
bring to Canada and the effect that 
their cultures will have on Canada. 
They differ in intelligence, in per- 
sonality, in willingness to work, in 
motivational patterns, in interests, 
education, physical dexterity, and 
(thank heaven) even in sex. Can- 
ada today is truly the melting pot 
of the Twentieth Century. 

Whether you are in industry, gov- 
ernment or military organizations, 
you are concerned with these 
people, with the possible exception 
of the very young and the very old. 
You are concerned primarily with 
those between the ages of 18 and 
65 years. They are male and fe- 
male, they vary in education from 
grade eight to university post-grad- 
uates. Some of them are members 
of big or little unions, some work 
under difficult or trying conditions, 
some are in sales, others in office 
—some at junior levels and some in 
top executive positions. 

“Personnel” does not distinguish 
one person from another, lumps all 


*Dr. Macmillan is Director of Personnel Develop- 
ment at Canada Packers Limited. 


people together under one heading, 
and gives no indication of the com- 
plexity or fascination that goes with 
the job of dealing with people as 
individuals and members of differ- 
ent groups. 

Development 

The second term that I chose 
to examine is the word “develop- 
ment”. This sounds a bit like a 
photographic studio where nega- 
tives and prints are exposed to 
light, placed in appropriate solu- 
tions, and pictures appear. If one is 
over- or under-exposed or develop- 
ed, it is discarded and another takes 
its place. Development sounds as 
if it were something that we do to 
people rather than what people do 
for themselves. We talk happily 
and glibly about how we are set- 
ting up courses and programs for 
the development of people. We 
establish training programs and 
spend thousands of dollars on train- 
ing aids of dubious value. We 
send people to development courses 
at universities and the headquarters 
of management associations. We ex- 
pose them to job rotation, confer- 
ence techniques, the case method, 
role-playing, and other develop- 
ment methods, and are surprised 
and hurt when sometimes the 
proper picture does not appear on 
the print. 

We forget, perhaps, that people 
develop and learn because they 
want to, and it is up to us to find 
out how to make them want to, 
not how to force them. Learning is 
a very personal matter, and a very 
difficult one to understand. 
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Every person brings a whole set 
of hopes and fears and drives and 
needs and anxieties and ambitions 
with him when he joins an organ- 
ization. Some are eager to learn, 
some have learned not to learn and 
want nothing more than the status 
quo. Learming is a_ frightening 
thing because when you learn you 
change and change is frightening. 
It is our responsibility as person- 
nel administrators to find ways in 
which each individual in our or- 
ganizations can be given an oppor- 
tunity to develop himself, with an 
opportunity to learn without anxi- 
ety and to feel secure in an atmos- 
phere of change. 


Cost Reduction 


The third term to be examined is 
“cost reduction”. We think normal- 
ly of cost reduction in terms of dol- 
lars and cents. For example, it costs 
less to train a man to do a job in 
three weeks than it does in six 
weeks, provided he can be _per- 
suaded to learn that fast. Again, 
for each unit of production above 
a certain standard the cost goes 
down and profits go up. However, 
there is a broader definition of cost 
which we as_ personnel people 
should consider. It is the worth 
of an organization to its members 
and the worth of the organization 
to society as a whole. If you have 
read Peter Drucker book “The 
Practice of Management”,“) as I 
am sure many of you have, you 
will understand that this is not a 
farfetched idea. 


As early as 1952 Bernard Bass, in 
Personnel Psychology, discusses the 
evidence for and against other cri- 
teria of organizational success than 
that of profits. He suggests that 
the ultimate criteria should include, 
as co-existent and equally import- 
ant as self-maintenance and profits, 
the worth of the organization to 
the individual and its worth to so- 


ciety. He says “it is felt that this 
proposal is consonant with the phil- 
osophical principles uinderlying cer- 
tain aspects of labor legislation, 
labor relations, military organiza- 
tion and industrial organization. It 
is probably much more acceptable 
to the trade unionist than the pres- 
ent approach to evaluation and may 
have more support from manage- 
ment than might be apparent at 
first”. (1?) 


If this is the case, we must think 
of many so-called “intangibles” as 
equally important with the reduc- 
tion of dollar value or dollar ex- 
pense. Such things as reduced 
tension and anxiety in employees, 
increased morale and job satisfac- 
tion, the needs of the individual 
that are met by the organization 
and those that cannot be met. We 
must consider how the organization 
fits into the larger organization of 
the society in which it exists and 
how it serves that society. 


We can now see the title in some- 
what broader perspective. We can 
see that instead of just introducing 
a training program to reduce the 
cost of production, personnel-de- 
velopment must be concerned with 
variables such as the nature of 
learning, conditions for learning, 
opportunity for change and for re- 
duction in anxiety. We can see that 
development is not a simple mat- 
ter of exposing people to the bright, 
white light of our superior intel- 
lects and expecting them to develop 
along acceptable lines, but is a 
highly personal matter depending 
upon all the facets of the individual 
and his willingness, ability and 
capacity to learn. We can see that 
cost cannot be reduced to dollars 
and cents if we accept the broader 
concept of worth to the individual 
and worth to society. 


Somebody once said that the 
world is a vast, buzzing, booming 
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confusion. I'd like to paraphrase a 
bit and say that the world of per- 
sonnel-development is a vast, buz- 
zing, booming confusion. An or- 
ganization that does not have a per- 
sonnel-development program is rare 
indeed, because the personnel-de- 
velopment circus is in town and 
everyone is either already on the 
band-wagon or trying hard to get 
there. 

Its ways are wonderful to behold. 
Some I have mentioned before: 
the role-playing, the case method, 
the conference sessions, the commit- 
tee leadership, the job rotation, and 
so on. Some people say the problem 
is solved by improving selection 
through tests and there are pana- 
ceas in the testing world which 
claim to do everything but run the 
business for you. Others say that 
personality variables are the key to 
personnel - development, and the 
man with the “right” personality 
will always succeed. Most frequent- 
ly of all we hear that the key to 
success is good human relations. 
This phrase is so ambiguous, has 
been so over-worked and misused 
that it has come, in the minds of 
many managers, to have almost an 
evil meaning. A word of warning 
comes from Professor Malcolm P. 
McNair of the Harvard Business 
School writing in Look Magazine 
when he says “human relations is 
very much the fashionable panacea 
in business and educational think- 
ing today. Any number of concerns 
have created the position of a vice- 
president of human relations. Even 
more common is the executive-de- 
velopment director. Nowadays, too, 
business schools and colleges must 
inevitably offer courses in human 
relations. Professors write papers 
on making human relations work 
and the fateful process of Mr. A. 
talking to Mr. B. Books on human 
relations fill a long shelf. It’s all a 
soothing but dangerous fad”. 


Does this mean that the pendu- 
lum is swinging the other way, and 
that management will throw out the 
panaceas, the case studies, the role- 
playing, the job rotation and all 
the rest and go back to the good 
old days of authoritarian control 
and military organization structure? 
I think not, but if we as personnel- 
development specialists are to con- 
tribute our best we must study this 
big, busy, buzzing, booming confu- 
sion. How can we evaluate it? How 
can we predict it more accurately 
than we do now? Most of the pana- 
ceas, the management development 
programs, the university courses, 
the inside and outside training, are 
of unknown value and it is up to 
us to adopt a more critical attitude 
toward the many problems of Per- 
sonnel-Development and the part 
we play in the circus. 


New Title 


I would like, therefore, to sug- 
gest a revised title for this discourse 
and call it not “Cost Reduction 
Through Personnel - Development” 
but “The Research of Scientific Ap- 
proach to Cost Reduction Through 
Personnel-Development”. When the 
word science or research is uttered 
most people think of courses in phy- 
sics and chemistry, of elaborate 
gadgets like spectroscopes, seismo- 
graphs and cyclotrons. They think 
of mysterious concepts like atoms, 
electrons and relativity. However, 
science is not a body of knowledge, 
not a laboratory technique, not a 
set of instruments, not elaborate ex- 
perimental manipulation of the 
forces of nature. It is none of these 
things alone, but is all of them plus 
one very important thing, a way of 
approaching problems. It is a frame 
of mind, an attitude, a way of ask- 
ing questions and looking for an- 
swers. Until recently problems in 
human behavior were—and for that 
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matter still are — solved by ref- 
erence to theology or morality or 
palmistry or phrenology or Ben 
Franklin’s proverbs. But more and 
more people are ready to grant that 
the behavior of human beings, like 
the behavior of atoms, can be ob- 
served, classified, predicted and 
channelled by using—and only by 
using—the scientific procedure. 
Now what characterizes this at- 
titude, this frame of mind, this way 
of approaching problems? One of 
the outstanding characteristics of 
the scientifically-minded man is a 
healthy scepticism. He is sceptical 
of truth by authority, of traditional 
answers such as the many “of cours- 
es” that we live by, such as “of 
course men work only for money” 
and “of course if you spare the rod 
you spoil the child’, and so on. He 
is even sceptical of his own ob- 
servations because he knows that 
he himself is fallible. He seeks evi- 
dence and is able to recognize it 
when he sees it. He does not ac- 
cept hearsay or opinion or a mean- 
ingless array of pretty words, but 
seeks for facts. He is sceptical of 
assumptions but is willing to make 
them provided they can be tested 
to find out whether or not they are 
true. He is objective and does not 
allow emotion or bias to interfere 
with this objectivity, but knows that 
he himself is subject to the same 
failings as others and takes them 
into account so insists on repeated 
observations under varying circum- 
stances to make sure that his in- 
formation is objective and factual. 
The scientist is a staunch believer 
in change. He expects change and 
believes in the permanence of 
change and in the impermanence of 
practically everything else. He asks 
questions, in fact he is one large 
question mark and he knows what 
kind of questions to ask. He is not 
satisfied with simple “why” ques- 
tions. He asks “what”, he asks 


“when”, he asks “how”, he asks 
“where”, he asks “how many”, he 
asks “under what circumstances”. 
In fact his primary satisfaction is in 
getting answers rather than in hav- 
ing answers. 


Summary 


To summarize, I would like to 
quote from a book written while I 
was a graduate student 25 years 
ago, in the writing of which I am 
proud to have had some part: “The 
scientist seeks by controlled and 
precise observation and by experi- 
mental and statistical analyses to 
produce generalizations of meas- 
ured dependability which may 
serve as a background for prac- 
tice”), 

Let us put on our scientific hats 
and look at some of the research 
that has been conducted during the 
past 15 years or so and see whether 
or not there might be better ways 
of attacking the problems of per- 
sonnel-development than the ones 
we are now using. Let us see what 
kinds of dependable generaliza- 
tions have been discovered which 
we may use as background in try- 
ing to solve our own practical prob- 
lems. 


During and immediately follow- 
ing World War II a concerted at- 
tack was launched upon problems 
of human behavior in government 
and industry. This was largely be- 
cause it became apparent during 
the war that our knowledge of how 
to handle human beings was inade- 
quate. Now, nearly 15 years later, 
it is possible to examine some cf 
the results of this attack and to make 
some generalizations about this be- 
haviour. You will note that some 
of them are at considerable vari- 
ance with normally accepted beliefs 
and_ practices. 

(1) Knowledge of results in train- 


ing is one of the most important re- 
quisites for learning. 
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(2) Reward is a more effective 
way of stimulating learning than 
punishment. The recent work of B. 
F. Skinner at Harvard) on inter- 
mittent rewards has far reaching 
possibilities in industry. 

(3) Leadership is a function of 
the situation and of the group led 
as well as of the leader of the 
group. There is no such thing as 
universal leadership and a success- 
ful leader in one situation may be 
highly ineffective in another. Also, 
leaders are made, not born. 

(4) Productivity and job satis- 
faction or morale are not necessar- 
ily related. There is plenty of evi- 
dence that high productivity can 
be maintained even though morale 
and satisfaction are low. 

(5) Morale is not a unitary di- 
mension. One study discovered sev- 
en dimensions of morale which may 
vary independently of each other. 

(6) Studies of human motivation 
in relation to our industrial organ- 
ization structure indicate that there 
is a basic incongruity between the 
two which creates a situation of 
conflict, frustration and failure for 
many members of the organization. 

(7) Organization structure itself 
and the limitation or rigidity of 
communication channels (even 
though management's _ intentions 
and desires are of the best) may 
lead to frustration, tension and con- 
flict within and between individu- 
als. 

(8) 


structures 


Permissive management 

with few management 
controls and opportunity for in- 
dividual action and initiative are 
more effective in producing job sat- 
isfaction and higher worth to the 
individual. 

These generalizations have been 
derived not through armchair phil- 
osophizing but by research studies 
in the laboratory, in educational 
settings, in industry and military 
organizations. A complete list of 


references would cover many pages, 
but the appended bibliography will 
serve as a starting point for those in- 
terested in further reading. 


What do these mean for person- 
nel-development people and how 
can they be useful to us? I believe 
that if all of us would examine the 
work we are doing or planning in 
relation to each of these statements 
we would be greatly enlightened. 
For example, of what value is a pro- 
gram designed to improve com- 
munications if the organization 
structure itself ensures failure? Per- 
haps we should study the structure 
first. Or, how can a training pro- 
gram succeed without knowledge 
of the teaching-learning process? 
Perhaps content is not enough and 
a study of learning theory should 
precede a training program. 

I realize that I have given you 
no answers. This is not because 
there are none, but because there 
are no easy ones. I have tried to 
show you that there are ways of 
getting answers that have real 
value if you are willing to work at 
getting them. This means keeping 
the scientific hat on for all time to 
come and accepting only those an- 
swers which you know to be based 
on careful, objective, repeated and 
measured observations. In _ this 
way, and this way only, can we de- 
termine what is a band-wagon cure- 
all and what is true Personnel-De- 
velopment, leading to improved 
performance of our organizations, 
increased value to the people in 
them and to the society in which 
they exist. 
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The Personnel Manager 


by Stewart 


Even though there is controversy 
as to what is “Personnel Manage- 
ment”, there is a more general 
agreement that regardless of his 
title or of the particular routines he 
pursues, a primary function of the 
personnel manager is to translate 
the policies of the company (as 
these policies relate to recruitment, 
selection, appraisal, training, etc. of 
certain kinds of personnel, into daily 
practice. For example, here is a 
portion of the position description 
of the Corporate Director of Per- 
sonnel Administration, North Am- 
erican Aviation, Inc. 


“The Corporate Director of Per- 
sonnel Administration reports to the 
President and is responsible for the 
development, interpretation, co-or- 
dination, and administration of the 





*Stewart Thompson  is_ senior 
Management Research Associates, London, On- 
tario. His article is largely based on an exten- 
sive study of company creeds undertaken for 
the American Management Association. The 
published Research Study entitled ‘Management 
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and the Company Creed 


Thompson* 


Corporation’s policies relative to 
employee relations, personnel ser- 
vices, management development, 
training, and salary administration. 


So far, so good. But often when 
we examine such basic questions as 
“what is a policy?”, and then more 
specifically, “what is our policy 
with regard to employee relations?” , 
etc., we find ourselves in a labyrinth, 
an entanglement of confusion. If 
the questions are persisted in, it 
will not be long in some compan- 
ies, at least, before it will be seen 
that the various so-called policies 
of selection, of management devel- 
opment, and so on, are little more 
than vague ideas which do not ex- 
press any real understanding of the 
nature of the business, the far- 
reaching changes taking place 
within and without the business, its 
present and future requirements, or 
its needs for survival. 


Often personnel policies are form- 
ulated in terms of current vogue in 
technique in the personnel field, 
rather than formulated from a real 
understanding of the dynamic 
properties that are at work now 
and that may require the managers 
to restructure the basic ideas un- 
derlying their enterprise. Person- 
nel policies must reflect the new 
factors being introduced into the 
medium and environment in which 
the business exists. 
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For example, it is not unusual 
for a company to install new ma- 
terials handling equipment, or new 
1959 machinery, which incorpor- 
ates many automatic features, while 
failing to sense the effects of this 
equipment on the management of 
the enterprise as a whole and on 
the people who work in the busi- 
ness. Not many manufacturing 
businesses can continue to survive 
by maintaining the kind of equip- 
ment that was modern in 1939, but 
what about personnel policies? It 
is not impossible for a company to 
have modern 1959 production ma- 
chinery, modern 1959 _ research 
ideas, but ideas on management and 
organization and on personnel man- 
agement that have defied the need 
for new thinking which these things 
urgently require. There is a recogni- 
tion in many companies that the tra- 
ditional ideas of personnel manage- 
ment are obsolete. They are obso- 
lete and sterile in 1959, for one 
thing, if the personnel policies of 
the particular company do not re- 
flect the impact of the new tech- 
nology on the business. 


Key Issue 

A key issue of importance to per- 
sonnel managers and to all mana- 
gers is the realization that the man- 
ager does not manage people. 
There is no such thing as a mana- 
ger who manages personnel, at 
least in industry in our culture, 
1959. There is a new awareness 
that Smith and Jones and Brown 
manage themselves, whether they 
be presidents or machine operators. 
What needs doing is the formula- 
tion within each individual enter- 
prise of the principles and theories 
of management that when practised 
will make it possible for the enter- 
prise to be organized in such a 
way that its impact on Smith and 
Jones and Brown, working there, 
(for there are no living beings cal- 


led “personnel”, only Smiths and 
Joneses and Browns), is such that 
each voluntarily strives to raise his 
own standard of performance to the 
benefit of himself and to the bene- 
fit of the enterprise that employs 
him, and that each encourages 
others to excel, at the same time. 


As well as the impact of the new 
technology, and the awareness that 
people manage themselves, there is a 
third new fact which must find ex- 
pression in personnel practices to- 
day, the increasing need for long- 
range planning. There are so many 
new problems, so many new tools, 
sO many new opportunities to be 
explored that in order for the busi- 
ness to survive, the process of select- 
ing ideas to be developed for the 
future, the process of gathering in- 
formation, the process of creating 
new markets, must start long before, 
sometimes decades before, the effect 
of these decisions fully materializes. 
In formulating company plans for 
the future there is a new awareness 
that plans must provide for more 
than doing what has been done in 
the past. We must account for new 
factors and new problems for which 
the past has not pian the means 
to the future. 


In consideration of these three 
new factors (there are many others ), 
namely that people do not want to 
be managed by others, the import- 
ance of planning for new ways of 
thinking and working in the future, 
and the impact of the new technol- 
ogy, the personnel manager may dis- 
cover a new opportunity for con- 
tributing to the growth and survival 
of his business. He can make this 
contribution by helping the key de- 
cision-makers in the business ex- 
aminexthe present rationale or basic 
assumptions upon which they formu- 
late their decisions. For a decision 
is no better than the assumptions 
which it takes for granted. 
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In stating, in clarifying through 
discussion the principles of mana- 
gerial action followed within. the 
business will come to “eyes that 
see” those basic objectives and ideas 
that must be reformulated to include 
new information and future po- 
tentials. Marketing policies, manu- 
facturing policies, financial policies, 
public relations policies within a 
particular company must be formu- 
lated from a central, unifying in- 
tegration of company objectives and 
purpose which have relevance to the 
particular company at a particular 
time. There should be no such thing 
as a marketing program or a person- 
nel program for the future until 
there is a clear understanding among 
the managers as to the present na- 
ture of the company. How can you 
plan for the future if you don’t know 
the point from which you start? It 
is this starting point that the person- 
nel manager, providing he has the 
opportunity, the desire, and the ca- 
pacity can help to picture clearly, 
or at least draw the need for doing 
so to the attention of the key man- 
agers. 


Some companies call the statement 
of basic principles of management 
their “Company Creed”, "Our Aim”, 
or “Our Philosophy of Management”. 
Here is such a statement in use to- 
day at Reliance Electric & Engi- 
neering (Canada) Limited: 


This | Believe 
(Personal Creed of G. E. Bevis, Vice 

President & General Manager) 

That the development and prog- 
ress of our Company can only be 
achieved through the development 
and progress of our people — people 
in every department. 

That profit is to our Company as 
blood is to the human body — with- 
out it, healthy growth is impossible. 

That decentralized management — 
individual responsibility and author- 
ity with reasonable checks and con- 


trols — is the soundest method of 
operation. 

That the salesman in the field — 
and every supervisory employee — 
must be developed into a_ well- 
rounded business man — with well- 
rounded abilities, profit-conscious, 
and with ability to see the broad 
picture as well as his individual op- 
erations. 

That a policy of continual, repe- 
titive training — at all levels in all 
departments — is essential to healthy 
growth. 


That the ultimate objective, which 
may never be reached but must be 
strived for, is that — 

Every individual in our Company is 
doing those things which — 

1. He can do best. 

2. Give to him the greatest sense 
of worthwhile accomplishment. 

3. Enable him best to serve 
others. 


That the whole is the sum of its 
parts — and the profit of a Company 
is the sum total of the profitability 
of each individual within the Com- 
pany— 

Therefore by — 

1. Training and development. 

2. Opportunity for initiative. 

3. Honest, objective assessment of 

results achieved. 
We expect to achieve — 

1. High profits for the Company 

2. High income for the individ- 

uals. 

That the money with which our 
Company operates is not ours, but 
belongs to two thousand individuals 
who have placed in our trust their 
hard-earned money, which we must 
handle and spend even more care- 
fully than if it were our own. 

That the two thousand individuals 
who have trusted us with their 
money have the right to expect a 
sound return or profit on their in- 
vestment — in return for risking their 
money and permitting us to use it, 
thereby making our living. 
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This I believe! 

In an eighteen-page booklet en- 
titued “Conoco’s Philosophy of Man- 
agement”, the Continental Oil Com- 
pany, Houston, Texas, elaborates 
upon the company’s four objectives. 


Conoco Objectives 

1. To develop in our management 
organization a group of individ- 
uals who will command respect, 
not only for their business ability 
but also for their qualities as 
people, that is, individuals who 
have a high standard of integrity 
and fairness and a true sense of 
humanity in their dealings with 
others. 
To so conduct our affairs that we 
shall always merit the confidence 
and trust of the public, the gov- 
ernment, and other members of 
the oil industry. 
To develop throughout our or- 
ganization a high level of man- 
agerial competence in order that 
we may realize the maximum 
possible profits, consistent with 
our other objectives, from the 
facilities, capital funds, and op- 
portunities which are at our dis- 
posal. 

{. To discharge our joint responsi- 
bilities to our stockholders, our 
employees, and our customers 
in such a way that the maximum 
possible benefits will accrue to 
each group. 


Lo 


oo 


From these two examples it can 
be seen that there are different ways 
of preparing a company creed. In 
some cases the chief executive finds 
it advisable to draw up a statement 
expressing his personal beliefs re- 
garding his responsibilities as man- 
ager. In other instances a group of 
top company executives may meet 
several times to draw up such a 
statement. In more than one com- 
pany a department head has drawn 
up a statement of “Aims” or “Man- 
agement Philosophy” to clarify his 
own thinking and to create better 


understanding among his subordin- 
ates as to how the department head 
thinks, what he feels is important, 
and so on. 

Who originates the idea of formu- 
lating a company creed? In a sur- 
vey of 51 companies the breakdown 
of answers to this question was as 
follows: 

Company Officer Originating Idea 
of Formulating A Creed 


Response Number % 
Chairman of the Board 7 12 
President 24 42 
A Vice President ll 19 
General Manager 3 6 
Personnel Manager 4 7 
Other 6 11 
Not able to recall 1 2 
No answer ] = 

TOTAL 57 101 


As some companies checked more 
than one response, the total number 
of replies exceeds 51. 

From the two examples it will 
be seen that there are different ap- 
proaches as to how a company creed 
should be worded, who should pre- 
pare it, and so on. For example, 
some such statements are intended 
to be objectives, which may mean 
that these ideas (regarding fairness 
to employees, etc.) are not being 
practised adequately now but should 
be practised in the future. On the 
other hand, some company creeds 
are prepared for the purpose of 
stating those beliefs which are prev- 
alent among the managers now. 

In one company it was felt im- 
portant to make a statement about 
company relations with shareholders, 
employees, and so on because the 
rapid growth of the business did not 
allow new managers being em- 
ployed to orient themselves to the 
company’s operations. By making a 
statement and having the new man- 
agers read and discuss it the com- 
pany hoped these new persons 
would be enabled to orient them- 
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selves as to how they expected to 
behave in their new environment. 


There are many reasons why some 
companies have prepared creeds, or 
statements of objectives, manage- 
ment philosophy, and what not. [For 
more information on these purposes 
the interested reader may wish to 
refer to the American Management 
Research Study #32, “Management 
Creeds and Philosophies”, in which 
this writer describes the result of 
his studies in this field.| As might 
be expected, many such statements 
have little real significance. Some- 
times a company creed is prepared 
by a person or persons who do not 
really understand the nature of the 
business in which they are engaged. 
On other occasions company creeds 
are copied partially or completely 
from other sources. 

Frankly, it is probably no exag- 
geration to state that most company 
creeds are worthless, just like 
a cheque drawn and signed by a 
man who has no bank account. But 
this is no fault of company creeds 
as such. Worthless statements, in 
this writer’s opinion, are indications 
that the managers who prepared 
them work in an illusionary world, 
are out-of-touch with the real hap- 
penings within the business, or per- 
haps are deliberately trying to im- 
press some customers or sharehold- 
ers by making statements which do 
not have any relationship to the way 
the business is actually managed. 
All three are indeed serious condi- 
tions. But again, this is not the fault 
of company creeds, nor an indica- 
tion that it is useless to examine the 
fundamental ideas of the managers 
as they work alone and together 
within the particular business. 

It should be said, too, that there 
are many well-managed companies 
which do not have a document 
known as a company creed, But in 
every instance of such well-managed 
companies to come to my attention, 
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there is some means for examina- 
tion, clarifying, and periodically re- 
formulating that common body of 
knowledge, those basic company ob- 
jectives and purposes, which tie to- 
gether the work of all the managers 
into a unified, productive enterprise. 
That a company does not have a 
written creed is no indication that 
it has neglected to create common 
purposes. Also, the preparation of a 
company creed is no indication in 
itself that a company does have real- 
istic goals. 

One way or another, with the in- 
creasing complexity of modern man- 
agement, with increasing specializa- 
tion, and with growth and expansion 
creating special problems of com- 
munication and the like, there 
should be deliberate attention paid 
to the creation of clear objectives 
and the building of a unified enter- 
prise. Indeed, in many companies 
the need is a very urgent one. And 
the preparation of a company creed, 
regardless of what it is called, may 
be a useful medium by means of 
which the managers can come to 
grips with these vital issues and 
move on from there. 


Conclusion 

The process of preparing a com- 
pany creed is far more important 
than any printed document that is 
produced. And people who were 
not in on the preparation, who do 
not share in the formulation of the 
ideas ultimately expressed in the 
company creed, will not likely make 
sense out of it. It is, in this writer's 
opinion, completely unreasonable to 
expect that a company can be trans- 
formed, or even slightly improved, 
by circulating a printed statement of 
good intentions. To be sure, good 
intentions must be present before 
desirable behavior results. But the 
main benefit to be derived from pre- 
paring a company creed is what hap- 
pens to those persons who share in 
its formulation. And one other thing; 


to be of significance as to how the 
business is managed, the develop- 
ment of a company creed must in- 
corporate some mechanism by which 
it accurately maps what is happen- 
ing within the business, every busi- 
ness being in a continuous process 
of change. Not only are there new 
emergencies, sometimes new person- 
nel, but the individuals within the 
business are continuously changing, 
too. Any serious attention to the 
formulation of fundamental corpor- 
ate purposes must take into account 
the factor of continuous change. 


It has been proposed that man- 
agers do not manage people. Each 
of us manages himself. But in this 
work of self-management we derive 
great reward by working with other 
self-managers in the pursuit of com- 
mon objectives in which each of us 
derives, in his own way, personal 
satisfactions. The job of the presi- 
dent, of the treasurer, of the person- 
nel manager, and of each one of us is 
to influence the private decisions of 
others, and to be influenced by 
others, in such a way that the pur- 
suit of corporate objectives brings 
personal reward to the individuals 
and growth to the enterprise. If 
this proposal is correct, it means that 
personnel managers in many enter- 
prises will have to revise some of 
the premises now regarded as uni- 
versal truths. This does not mean 
that all personnel managers have 
been doing the wrong thing. It 
means that ideas as to what person- 
nel managers of 1939 should do 
might be adequate for 1939, but 
this is 1959. 

In 1959 one of the most pressing 
problems many companies face is 
the creation of a unified enterprise 
which is oriented to change and im- 
provement. By suggesting within 
their companies that serious consid- 
eration be given to formulating the 
purposes and ideas about manage- 
ment which are to be pursued, of 
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clarifying them, and of reformulat- 
ing them to include 1959 ideas and 
information, perhaps by helping 
with this task many personnel man- 
agers will make a much needed 
contribution to the unification, sur- 
vival and growth of their companies. 


SARNIA AND DISTRICT 
PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 


P. Tizard of the Canadian Oil Co. 
Ltd., Sarnia, is president of the 
Sarnia and District Personnel As- 
sociation for the year 1959. 


Elected along with Mr. Tizard 
are vice-president T. Murray, Poly- 
mer Corporation Ltd.; treasurer A. 
Rawlings, Imperial Oil Ltd.; sec- 
retary O. C. Spears, Mueller, Limi- 
ted. 

Chairman of the membership com- 
mittee is T. Laurie, Belton Lumber 
Company, and of the program com- 


mittee W. White, Dow Chemical of 
Canada Limited. 


G. N. Watson, Electric Auto-Lite 
Limited is the past president. 





ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT WANTED 


Administrative Assistant for 
planning, organization, super- 
vision of short courses and 
adult classes. University grad- 
uation. Age twenty-five — 
thirty-five. Application with 
photo to Director, Department 
of Extension, University of 
Alberta, Edmonton. 
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PERSONALITIES 


Ken A. Smith has been named 
assistant superintendent of the T. 
Eaton Company Limited Winnipeg 
store. More and more of our people 
are being lifted out of personnel 
work for high executive posts, and 
much as we hate to lose them we 
are glad of their success. Ken has 
been active in the Winnipeg as- 
sociation and also in federation. 


P. F. “Perry” Hercus, personnel 
manager at Canada Packers, has 
been named editorial representative 
of the Journal by the Winnipeg As- 
sociation. 


G. S. Young has been named re- 
gional labor relations officer of the 
Canadian National Railways in To- 
ronto, and W. J. Milks regional per- 
sonnel officer. 


A. S. “Art” Warren, formerly man- 
ager of labor relations for Imperial 
Oil Limited has been appointed em- 
ployee relations manager at Sarnia 
Refinery .. . A. C. Harrup, formerly 
manager of Imperial’s Employee 
Relations Department has _ been 
named a director of the company 


... L. H. Fraser, formerly assistant 
manager of the department has been 
named assistant general secretary of 
Imperial. They are succeeded by 
R. S. “Ron” Ritchie as manager, 
and A. C. “Bill” Watt as assistant 
manager. Ron comes from the Mar- 
keting Department where he was 
assistant general manager, and Bill 
from Employee Relations at Sarnia 
Refinery where he was manager. 


R. T. “Bud” Fisher has been 
named manager of Employee Rela- 
tions at Canadian Oil Companies 
Limited, Toronto. He was formerly 
manager of Personnel, and in his 


new capacity will assume the added 
responsibility of developing em- 
ployee relations policies through- 
out the company. 


R. W. Clark, training director of 
the Robert Simpson Co. Limited, 
talked to a large group of super- 
visors about human relations in an 
address sponsored last month by 
the London Foremen’s Club. 


The new secretary of the Van- 
couver Chapter of the Pacific North- 
west Personnel Management Asso- 
ciation is Miss D. Dohan, assistant 
personnel manager, Allstate Insur- 
ance Company. Publicity Chairman 
of the same association is R. W. 
“Bob” Bell, employee relations man- 
ager of Imperial Oil Limited at Port 
Moody. 


The Personnel Association of To- 
ronto has appointed Willard H. 
Lapp of E. S. & A. Robinson (Can- 
ada) Limited, chairman of the at- 
tendance committee, David A. Mur- 
ray of Ferranti-Packard Electric is 
chairman of the reception commit- 
tee, and Harry Roberts of Canada 
Wire & Cable is chairman of the 
membership committee. 


Jarmin G. Craig for the past four 
years vice-president personnel, has 
been put in charge of a new position 
— defence and special products. 


P. M. Thompson, Personnel Man- 
agement Coordinator for the City 
of Calgary, has prepared a study 
which he calls “Compulsory Arbi- 
tration — Boon or Bane”. It was 
done when the city council recently 
ordered that an attempt be made 
to negotiate compulsory arbitration 
into civic utilities union contracts. 
Copies are available, we imagine, 
to those interested. Sorry we haven't 
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room in the Journal for this valu- 
able study by the past president 
of the Calgary Personnel Associa- 
tion and the Alberta Council of 
Personnel Associations. 

W. G. Scott has been named direc- 
tor of Industrial Relations for The 
Anthes-Imperial Company Limited. 
Mr. Scott holds degrees from Wes- 
tern and Toronto in Economics and 
Psychology. He was formerly at 
Ford Motor Company of Canada 
Limited and Dominion Electrohome 
Industries, Kitchener. 

Reg Hamilton, one time Hockey 
Leaf, is a director of personnel and 


purchasing for Carlton Cards Limi- 
ted. 


The article on suggestion plans 
by Jack Craig of Canadian West- 
inghouse for our April ‘58 Journal 
has been reprinted in the news bul- 
letin of Elliott Service Company for 
international distribution The 
article “Personnel Management in 
Perspective” by Col. L. Urwick, 
British management consultant, and 
published in a recent Journal has 
been published as a booklet. It is 
available from Institute of Personnel 
Management, 80 Fetter Lane, Lon- 
don, E.C. 4. Price 4s. 


Unions on the University Campus 


by J. F. McLean* 


It comes as a surprise to many 
people in business and industry, and 
even to faculty members, to find that 


organized unions frequently play an 
important part in university finance 


and administration. These people 
either forget or are unaware that 
the university staff, in addition to its 
teaching employees, normally in- 
cludes a large number of non-aca- 
demic employees. This number is 
usually the equal of, and frequently 
outnumbers, the teaching staff. It is 
noteworthy that 21 per cent of Can- 
adian and American universities re- 
port that they sign contracts with 
unions and that in large institutions 
more than 50 per cent carry on 
union negotiations. These figures 
were compiled in a survey made in 
1958 by the College and University 
Placement Association. 


*John Franklin McLean is a 
Personnel and Labor Relations at University 
of British Columbia and at the same time Direc- 
tor of Counselling and Placement. He is a grad- 
uate of U.B.C. in Economics and Political 
Science, president of the University Counselling 
and Placement Association and a former execu- 
tive of the Pacific Northwest Personnel Man- 
agement Association. He is widely known 
among senior personnel people, coast to coast. 


director of 


A considerable number of state 
universities in the United States 
come under civil service arrange- 
ments but in Canada, most universi- 
ties are relatively independent of 
federal and provincial regulations 
with regard to the setting of or de- 
ciding upon pay and conditions of 
work for their employees. Most 
major Canadian universities there- 
fore have either a direct or indirect 
relationship with organized labor. 


In both Canada and the U.S.A. the 
degree of union organization, as in 
industry, varies greatly with geogra- 
phic location. In areas where in- 
dustry is highly industralized and 
unions are strong, universities are 
likely to have strong unions and a 
very direct relationship; in agricult- 
ural areas and areas in which unions 
are not highly organized, the rela- 
tionship with unions may be indirect 
or even non-existent. 

Bargaining sessions with unions 
may therefore be extremely limited 
in scope and may involve only an ac- 
ceptance of going wage rates in 
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some localities but in larger uni- 
versities, particularly in highly in- 
dustrialized areas, bargaining may 
take place on as large a scale and 
be as difficult and as time consuming 
as in many industries. They may 
involve a succession of negotiations 
of many different contracts running 
throughout the year, or they may 
sometimes involve one large contract 
embracing all types of classifications 
and categories. The jobs for which 
negotiations take place are, in gen- 
eral, similar to those jobs in any 
large city or municipal administra- 
tion or business organization, but 
frequently include categories which 
are unheard of in either city govern- 
ment or business. The normal groups 
associated with building mainten- 
ance and repair usually form part of 
the bargaining unit but in addition 
there are frequently special groups 
such as_ technicians, _ librarians, 
musicians and others. 


Mostly Union Shops 
The type of union organization is 
in most a “union shop” but it may 
vary from a very loose type of as- 
sociation to a highly organized and 
strictly controlled “closed shop”. The 
relative difficulty and length of nego- 
tiations will, as in industry, depend 
to a considerable degree on the 
strength and the way in which the 
union is organized. In most cases 
the university unions are branches or 
affiliates of the great national or in- 
ternational unions. They will nor- 
mally have a business agent or bar- 
gaining representative on the cam- 
pus and will sometimes be as mili- 
tant and as demanding as the 

strongest type of large union. 


In all, campus union jobs are in 
many ways similar to those of a 
municipality or city. The union or- 
ganization is frequently similar to 
that existing in a city organization, 
and the outside relationships be- 
tween campus unions and interna- 
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tional unions is similar to that ex- 
isting in a city or town. 


Different from Industry 


In two or three important re- 
spects, however, union negotiations 
on the campus are different from 
those which normally exist in either 
public administration or in industry. 
In fact, they may be very much 
more complex and consequently 
more difficult. 


Four Broad Areas 


In the first instance, as mentioned 
above, they frequently involve a 
wider diversity of groups and classi- 
fications than an ordinary city or 
firm would expect to meet. In brief, 
these groups may and do cover four 
broad areas. First are those associa- 
ted directly with the academic and 
teaching functions of the university. 
These would include such groups 
as librarians, research technicians, 
dieticians, nursing staff, glass blow- 
ers, laboratory assistants, instrument 
markers and agricultural technicians. 
Second are those associated with 
university ancillary services. We 
would here include food services, 
printing services, bookbinders, fire 
fighters, police, housing and dormi- 
tory services. Third is the large area 
associated with university building 
and maintenance. It includes the 
various building crafts and trades, 
janitors, power plant, farm workers, 
truck drivers, gardeners, storekeep- 
ers and laborers. Fourth, and finally, 
we include the area associated with 
the university function of records, 
accounting and general office work. 
Although most universities do not 
have all these classifications union- 
ized, many of these will be organ- 
ized on the campus where unions 
exist. 

A second respect in which the uni- 
versity union organization may dif- 
fer from business or public service is 
the relationship which must exist be- 
tween the unionized groups and the 





teaching staff. In industry the unionvery large extent on the relationship 


member is normally the main factor 
in the business. He is the person 
who makes the wheels go round, or 
produces the required service. His 
function is of first importance. In 
public service the function of the 
employee again is normally of first 
importance. He, though employed 
as a public servant, is the main 
factor in the success or failure of 
that service. 


Union Employee Secondary 

At the university, on the other 
hand, the union employee is not di- 
rectly part of the main function of 
the institution. His place is one of 
supporting and assisting in the main 
function of the university—educa- 
tion. His wants and needs cannot 
therefore be considered of first im- 
portance when taken into account 
alongside those of teaching and re- 
search, It is conceivable therefore, 
in an exaggerated situation, that the 
main function of teaching could con- 


tinue for a period of time with great 
inconvenience but without serious 
impairment if the employees in these 
supporting areas were not there at 
all. In such an extreme situation the 


grass would not be mowed, the 
buildings might be cold, the faculty 
club and the cafeteria would be 
closed, and repairs would not be 
done, but at the same time teaching 
might conceivably proceed without 
interruption. Because of these facts 
the union employee, although oc- 
cupying an extremely important part 
of the university pattern, is some- 
what divorced from the main func- 
tion. The result of this may be 
either that the union will adopt an 
attitude of isolation and make de- 
mands which are far above the 
capacity of the university to pay, 
or, on the other hand, accept the 
supporting role and make requests 
which are in keeping with university 
aims and objectives. Which attitude 
the union takes will depend to a 


between it and the faculty and the 
administrative members of staff. 


If the general policy of the uni- 
versity stm by word and deed 
to treat unionized employees as an 
important part of the university 
group and to consider their needs 
and desires at the same time and in 
relatively the same manner as the 
faculty, the attitude will probably 
be the latter. If, on the other hand, 
the administration and faculty at- 
tempt to treat them as outsiders who 
are really not part of the university 
picture the attitude will likely be 
one of militant hostility. If, for 
example, the university puts into 
effect an expensive pension scheme 
without allowing the employed staff 
to join, or if the faculty are allowed 
to participate in a medical service 
plan and the unionized group is ex- 
cluded, the union will, with con- 
siderable reason, make every effort 
to secure what they consider their 
just deserts in some other way. 


This relationship, then, between 
faculty and unionized employer staff 
does not exist in industry or in mun- 
icipal administration but can be an 
extremely important factor in labor 
relations at a university. 


Finances 


A word here might be said about 
another difference which exists be- 
tween the unionized employees of 
industry or government and those at 
a university. This difference is re- 
lated to finance and may not apply 
at some universities and colleges so 
completely as at others. Most uni- 
versities secure their income from 
three main sources: first, govern- 
ment grants; second, private endow- 
ment and third, student fees. With 
the exception of the last of these, the 
financial resources of the university 
are strictly limited and definite. Only 
in the area of student fees, which 
certainly has its limitations, has the 
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college an opportunity to raise new 
monies to meet new expenses. Gov- 
ernments, of course, may be per- 
suaded to increase assistance and 
benevolent citizens or foundations 
persuaded to increase endowments, 
but on a year to year basis the uni- 
versity funds are to all intents and 
purposes a fixed amount. If in- 
creases in pay are to be made there- 
fore to unionized groups the extra 
money required must come from 
existing sources. There. is virtually 
no way in which the university can 
pass on extra costs to anyone else. 
Although the manufacturer or con- 
tractor may fight very hard to pre- 
vent or postpone the raising of the 
price of his product or service, in 
the last analysis he may have to do 
so. In the same way the city or 
municipality may with the greatest 
reluctance raise extra money re- 
quirements by raising taxes. The 
university normally has neither any 
opportunity to raise the cost to the 
consumer nor any taxing powers. 


The negotiating committee of 
union contracts for a university may 
be in an extremely difficult or dubi- 
ous position because they have no 
leeway whatsoever. The university 
cannot go out of business, they must 
operate within a fixed amount and 
they have no way of raising new 
monies. Student fees are likely to 
be the only resource left and student 
fees are probably already higher 
than they should be. Recognizing 
that university staffs should not be 
penalized because they work on the 
campus, most universities will make 
every effort to pay wages which are 
relatively similar to those outside the 
campus and if they do not, the 
union, no matter how co-operative, 
will endeavor to force them to do so. 


In these three ways the universi- 
ties therefore have problems in labor 
relations which are even more diffi- 
cult and complex than they are in in- 
dustry or public service. In the first 
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place, the variety and complexity of 
jobs themselves is likely to be 
greater; second, the peculiar rela- 
tionship which exists between aca- 
demic staff and unionized staff 
causes specific problems and, third, 
the fixed character of financial re- 
sources places extraordinary limita- 
tions on sources of increased funds 
for increased wages. 

There are two additional relation- 
ships which the university has to 
face which may not always differ 
from industry or public: service 
which should be mentioned: one 
has to do with relations with the 
provincial, state or federal govern- 
ment and the other has to do with 
the relations with the student body. 

In the first instance, a university 
generally is extremely sensitive and 
vulnerable to relations with govern- 
ment because it often secures a sub- 
stantial or major part of its revenue 
from government. If the union 
forces the university into a position 
in which it is paying higher wages 
than state or provincial employees 
doing similar types of work it may 
be subject to condemnation by the 
grant-making authority. In extreme 
cases the actual grant may be in- 
fluenced. If, on the other hand, the 
rates of pay are less than those paid 
in industry, organized labor will do 
everything in its power to correct 
the situation. Institutions which are 
almost completely dependent upon 
state or provincial funds will find 
this problem extreme. In some cases 
they may be put in the situation that 
even if they had the money they 
could not grant it. 


Student-Union Relationships 

Another relationship which may 
be of considerable importance is that 
between students and the union em- 
ployee. Students are inclined to be 
extravagant, at times irresponsible 
and at times inconsiderate. If the 
study body tends to regard the 
unionized staff as its servants and 


inferiors problems in labor relations 
will be more frequent and more 
difficult. If, on the other hand, the 
student body generally is co-oper- 
ative and recognizes the importance 
of the unionized employees, relations 
will be easier. On most campuses, 
it is pleasing to say that the latter 
attitude prevails. We can all remem- 
ber the janitor whose opinion was 
listened to with respect, the mail 
clerk whose memory of faces and 
addresses was regarded with awe, 
the carpenter whose skill was ad- 
mired by all. In fact, on some jobs, 
students may have an _ extremely 
close relationship with employees and 
if the general attitude is one of ar- 
rogance the employee will naturally 
resent it and carry this attitude with 
him when he or his representative 
comes to the bargaining table. If, on 
the other hand, the employee has a 
sympathetic understanding of stu- 
dents and their desires and hopes, 
he will likely see that his union is as 
co-operative as possible and labor 
relations less difficulty. 

A question which should be an- 
swered if possible at this point is 
whether a union is a desirable or- 
ganization for the university campus. 
First of all, is it useful to the em- 
ployee, and second, is it desirable 
for the university? 

It would appear in the first in- 
stance that unionized employees are 
normally better paid than non-un- 
ion employees. Although this situ- 
ation is possibly true in industry 
and commercial undertakings as 
well, this disparity can be some- 
what exaggerated on the campus. 
Sometimes university administrators 
and faculty members are inclined, 
because of the above-mentioned 
supporting role, to consider non- 
academic salaries and wages as be- 
ing less important than those for 
teaching and research. In some iso- 
lated cases it has been suggested 
that non-academic personnel should 


regard it as somewhat of a privilege 
to work at the university! Second, 
and of course this factor is not 
confined to the campus, the campus 
employee may find it agreeable to 
be identified with a group whose 
interests may be similar to his own. 
The union may give him an oppor- 
tunity for social expression which 
he could not obtain otherwise. The 
union bowling club, the union 
dance, the union political machin- 
ery, the contacts with other unions, 
may give him some satisfaction 
which he would not be able to ob- 
tain in the same way simply as a 
member of the university _ staff. 
Again the union employee may feel 
that through his elected bargain- 
ing committee he has some voice 
in the general policy of the univer- 
sity. He may feel that he can ex- 
ercise some small measure of influ- 
ence not only as regards wages 
and working conditions but also up- 
on the general conduct and admin- 
istration of matters which affect his 
job. If the university has new 
building plans, if changes in policy 
regarding health services are being 
proposed, he may readily feel that 
through his appointed committee 
he can be kept informed of propos- 
als and may well be able to influ- 
ence final decisions. 

In these and in other ways the 
union member may find the union 
useful and desirable. On the other 
hand, however, there are certain 
ways in which he may not find 
union membership such an advan- 
tage. Members of university staffs 
generally are rather inclined to be 
individuals and to look at all mat- 
ters as individuals. This attitude, 
so carefully fostered by the faculty, 
is often reflected, particularly in the 
case of technical personnel, amongst 
union Semployees. Perhaps because 
of the atmosphere of academic free- 
dom, union employees on a_ uni- 
versity campus are more likely to 
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be dissatisfied with the lock step 
arrangement which the union nat- 
urally requires of its members. Un- 
ion members are more likely to feel 
restive under a system where all 
employees, whether good or not so 
good, are paid the same wages and 
where the union contract binds all 
to its laws and regulations without 
too much regard for particular mer- 
it or particular deficiency. In in- 
dustry the union employee normally 
accepts these matters as being nor- 
mal and right but on the campus, 
where individual initiative and in- 
dividual enterprise is so much priz- 
ed, he may find his union member- 
ship to be more restrictive than he 
sometimes would wish. 


Along with this feeling of re- 
striction we may sometimes find 
that his national or international af- 
filiations may force him into polli- 
cies and actions which he does not 
entirely support. Of course this sit- 
uation may, from time to time, be 
equally true in the business com- 
munity but on the campus it may be 
more pronounced because the cam- 
pus union member may find himself, 
due to the unique position of the 
university, to be somewat isolated 
from the ordinary work-a-day 
world. Although his job may be 
frequently the same or similar to 
that of an employee outside the in- 
stitution, he will frequently find 
that his interests, his locale of work, 
and his attitude toward his employ- 
er may be significantly different. If 
the unionized employee is simply 
an employee who is secured for the 
time being from the regular hiring 
halls, of course this situation does 
not apply, because he is then not 
a member of the university “staff”. 
lf he is a member of a regular uni- 
versity local or branch which in- 
cludes many classifications of em- 
ployees the feeling of separation is 
likely to be greater. If he is a mem- 
ber of a smaller unit which is close- 
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ly affiliated with the outside this 
feeling will, of course, be less. 


From the standpoint of the em- 
ployee, then, there are a number 
of advantages and disadvantages. 
What about the university itself? 
Is union organization on the cam- 
pus useful and desirable or is it 
something to be shunned and 
avoided at all costs? 


Generally, universities seem to 
be of two minds on answers to 
these questions. On the one hand, 
some colleges where unions have 
been long established consider them 
to be a normal and useful part of 
the organization. They will state 
that the union has certain definite 
advantages such as a means of com- 
munication and _ discussion with 
members of the non-academic staft 
or the fact that problems of wage 
administration are simplified and re- 
duced insofar as the university is 
dealing with a group rather than in- 
dividuals. They may even say that 
the unions help to enforce laid 
down policy or in some cases help 
to promote efficiency. The union 
may help to iron out disputes and 
grievances by giving them group 
consideration before they become 
of major importance. It may help 
from time to time to improve re- 
lationships between faculty and 
employed staff. 


On the other hand, many uni- 
versities find unions to be of very 
doubtful advantage. University 
finances, as suggested before, are 
usually very limited and union wage 
demands are very likely to be heavy 
if not excessive. The union forms 
a pressure group which may, be- 
cause of its highly organized nat- 
ure, be able to exert influence far 
beyond what either its numbers 
or its importance should justify. The 
university community, being by its 
very nature a community of indi- 








viduals, may not be equipped in 
the same way as industry to with- 
stand these pressures and may find 
the task of labor negotiating so 
time consuming as to give way rath- 
er than fight the case. Indeed in 
some universities unions have taken 
such a predominant position that 
the financial rewards of their mem- 
bers have to be decided before any 
other financial demands can be met. 

The union or business agent will, 
as in industry, be a key figure in 
the general labor climate on the 
campus. If he understands some ot 
the total university problems and 
is willing to give them considera- 
tion, labor relations can be rela- 
tively smooth but if he feels that 
the university union is exactly the 
same as any other union elsewhere 
and has no special problems, there 
will likely be countless difficulties 
and antagonisms. Although most 
at present may fight against any 
attempt to organize on the cam- 
pus, those universities which have 
had well established unions work- 
ing for some time do not or- 
dinarily consider such groups to be 
impossible to deal with nor with- 
out their’ advantages both to the 
employee and to the university. If 
the community in which the univer- 
sity is situated is familiar with un- 
ion organization and if the univer- 
sity officials are prepared to spend 
time and effort in seeing that labor 
relations run as smoothly as pos- 
sible, the organized campus unions 
may be an asset rather than a hind- 
rance to furtherance of the busi- 
ness of the university. The union, 
whose individual members are in 
many cases sending their sons and 
daughters to college, may in fact 
be indirectly a powerful ally in as- 
sisting the university to acquire the 
funds which are essential for teach- 
ing and research. 

Although the number of univer- 
sities and colleges which are union 


organized does not seem to have 
increased appreciably during the 
last few years, the tendency is for 
a union once established on the 
campus to draw more and more 
employees under its influence. Sel- 
dom do unions withdraw once they 
gain a foothold. It would appear 
likely, therefore, that organized 
labor will increase in size and ex- 
tent and universities would be well 
advised to make the university un- 
ion where it exists as much a part 
of campus life as possible, to take 
advantage of those matters in which 
the union can be helpful, and to try 
increasingly to create a labor re- 
lations climate which will be of 
mutual assistance. 


PAT RESEARCH COMMITTEE 
AT WORK 

The new committee on research, 
established last fall for the first time 
in the Association’s history, is head- 
ed appropriately by a research man, 
Dr. J. W. (“Jick”) Macmillan, Direc- 
tor of Personnel-Development, Can- 
ada Packers Limited. 

Members of the Research Com- 
mittee are: Dr. Wm. C. (Bill) 
Clegg, The Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce; Dr. John C. Sawatsky, Uni- 
versity of Toronto; Cassius C. 
(Cash) Belden, Industrial Relations 
Counsellors Service Inc.; John B. 
Boyd, The Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario. 


“Jick” Macmillan is a good choice 
as Chairman of this Committee. 
Born in Toronto, he is an Upper 
Canada College boy and an Arts 
graduate from the University of To- 
ronto. He received his Ph.D. degree 
from Cornell University in 1939. A 
member of both the Canadian and 
American Psychological Associations, 
he holds the high honour of Diplo- 
mat in the American Association. 

Specializing in social and indus- 
trial psychology, Dr. Macmillan has 
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been engaged in a number of im- 
portant research projects in the 
United States. He instructed first 
at the University of Maryland in 
1939. Later he served as an advisor 
on psychological problems in avia- 
tion to the U.S. Navy and became 
Director of the Psychological Scien- 
ces Division in the Office of Naval 
Research (1945-53). Since his re- 
turn to Canada in 1953 he has con- 
tinued his research activities as a 
consulting psychologist to industry 
and in his present position with Can- 
ada Packers. 

Under the chairmanship of such 
an experienced research man as 
“Jick” Macmillan, and with the add- 
ed experience of the other members 
of the Committee, the Association’s 
research activity — a new departure 
—is started in the right direction. 
The Research Committee is already 
at work — doing some fundamental 
research as to the resources of the 
P.A.T. as a research group and re- 
viewing the research that is being 
done by members now. 


E. F. L. Henry 


FOREMEN’S SEMINAR 


“The Effective Foreman in Ac- 
tion,” a seminar for foremen, will be 
conducted May 13-15 at the Guild 
Inn, Toronto, by the Personnel As- 
sociation of Toronto. Leaders are 
George S. P. Ferguson, Q.C., a law- 
yer specialist in labor relations, and 
John L. Sukloff, education and train- 
ing specialist at Canadian General 
Electric and lecturer on manage- 
ment practices at University of Tor- 
onto. ; 

Topics will include the foreman’s 
role in relation to unions, grievances, 
the make-up of his job, his work 
load, and his place in the company 
organization. 

Registration fee of $125 should be 
sent to The Personnel Association of 
Toronto, Inc., 170 Bloor Street West, 
Toronto 5. 
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